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I. 


THE  TRANSLATORS  OF  THE   WELSH 
BIBLE. 


THE  interesting  and  important  story  of  the  Welsh  trans 
lations  of  the  Scriptures  is  still  unfortunately  only  too 
little  known  in  the  Principality.  Comparatively  few 
persons  therefore  are  as  yet  fully  aware  that  it  was  to  the 
noble  and  devoted  efforts  of  four  great  Churchmen — three 
bishops  and  a  layman — that  Wales  to-day  owes,  not  only 
her  cherished  Bible,  but  also  the  preservation  of  her  native 
language  :  legacies  of  the  past,  the  orthodox  source  of 
which  modern  Welsh  Dissent  too  often  affects  to  ignore. 

After  more  than  three  centuries  of  rebellion  and  repres 
sion,  of  alternate  neglect  and  misgovernment,  the  social  con 
ditions  of  the  oppressed  Cambrian  race  began  to  mend  with 
the  dynasty  of  the  Tudors,  who,  partly  from  sound  political 
reasons  and  partly  from  a  sentimental  affection  for  the  land 
of  their  origin,  were  prepared  to  place  the  despised  Welsh 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  more  fortunate  English 
fellow-subjects.  Though  it  cannot  be  admitted  that 
either  the  native  tongue  or  the  ancient  customs  of  Wales 


received  any  encouragement  under  the  Tudor  kings,  yet 
the  Act  (27  Henry  VIII.)  which  abolished  the  hated  feudal 
jurisdictions  of  the  Marches  and  granted  full  civil  and 
political  rights  to  all  Welshmen,  speedily  caused  such  an 
outburst  of  religious  and  intellectual  activity  among  the 
upper  classes  of  Wales  that  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
Reformation  we  find  a  number  of  Welsh  scholars,  both 
laymen  and  divines  (of  whom  not  a  few  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  following  pages)  already  holding  high  positions  at 
Court  or  at  the  Universities.  With  the  accession  of  Eliza 
beth,  Welsh  influence  at  Court  increased  yet  further,  till 
it  finally  won  over  the  Queen  to  the  desired  policy  of 
governing  the  Welsh  Church  by  native  prelates  of  light 
and  leading  :  an  original  and  happily  conceived  policy, 
which,  after  having  been  abandoned  in  Georgian  times,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  Church,  we  have  seen  renewed 
with  marked  success  in  our  own  generation.*  Included  in 
the  Queen's  truly  national  ecclesiastical  policy  was  the  pro 
posed  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  Liturgy  into  the 
vernacular — a  suggestion  that  no  one  had  dared  to  moot 
in  any  previous  reign — and  the  story  of  this  undertaking, 
so  closely  interwoven  with  the  rapid  development  of  all 
Welsh  intellectual  life  at  this  period,  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  the  following  account  of  the  lives  and  labours  of  the 
three  illustrious  scholars  and  patriots  who  were  jointly 
responsible  for  the  conception,  guidance,  and  completion 
of  the  great  task  set  them  by  Queen  Elizabeth :  namely, 
Richard  Davies,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  ;  William  Sales- 
bury,  the  scholar-squire  of  L,lanrwst ;  and  William  Mor 
gan,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 


*  Church  Quarterly  Review,  April,   1904  :     '  The   Church  and  Dis 
sent  in  Wales  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.' 


Richard  Davies — or  rather  Richard  ap  David  ap 
Gronw,  to  give  him  his  proper  Celtic  designation — was 
born  in  the  little  parsonage  of  Gyffin,  near  Conway,  in  or 
about  the  year  1501,  of  parents  who  were  both  of  good 
North  Welsh  lineage.  The  future  bishop's  father  was 
rector  of  Gyffin,  and  consequently  a  parish  priest :  a 
circumstance  which  will  at  once  strike  the  reader  as  curious, 
for  it  serves  as  an  additional  proof,  if  any  such  were  needed, 
of  the  extreme  laxity  wherewith  the  rule  of  clerical  celibacy 
had  always  been  observed  in  the  Principality  ;  indeed, 
Lewys  Dwnn,  the  Welsh  herald,  in  giving  the  pedigree 
of  Bishop  Davies'  father  and  mother,  makes  no  comment 
whatever  on  their  uncanonical  union. 

Practically  nothing  is  known  of  Richard  Davies'  early 
education  ;  the  first  definite  step  heard  of  in  his  career 
is  his  matriculation  in  1520  at  New  Inn  Hall,  then  largely 
frequented  by  Welsh  students,  at  Oxford.  The  young 
Welshman  entered  university  life  at  a  peculiarly  critical 
moment,  when  Oxford  was  torn  between  three  distinct 
ecclesiastical  factions  : 


'  One  part  was  intensely  conservative,  clinging  to  superstitions 
which  keen-witted  men  derided,  obedient  to  the  popes  even  at  a 
time  of  degradation  of  the  Papacy,  averse  to  the  new  learning  which 
was  slowly  reaching  England  from  Italy.  A  second  party  was  alive 
to  all  the  influences  of  the  Renaissance,  full  of  interest  in  Biblical 
study,  in  Greek,  and  in  Church  reform,  but  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
Catholic  faith  And  there  was  gradually  arising  a  third  party,  ill- 
constructed  but  enthusiastic,  which  was  ready,  not  only  to  throw 
off  the  papal  yoke,  but  also  to  break  in  many  respects  with  the 
historic  traditions  of  the  Christian  Church.'* 


*  W.  H.  Hutton,  Short  History  of  the  Church  in  Great  Britain, 
p.  127. 


Of  these  three  divisions  of  religious  thought  and  policy, 
Davies  chose  the  second,  the  school  influenced  by  Colet, 
Krasrnus,  and  More,  and  continued  all  his  life  a  conscien 
tious  and  consistent  member  of  the  moderate  reforming 
party  within  the  Church. 

Welshmen  abroad  are  always  inclined  to  become  grega 
rious,  and  for  this  very  reason  Oxford  had  the  power  of 
drawing  together  her  Celtic  students  in  a  manner  that 
might  never  have  taken  place  in  Wales  itself.  The  little 
band  of  Welsh  scholars  of  various  ages  at  the  University 
included  at  different  times  Rowland  Meyrick,  of  Bodorgan 
in  Anglesey,  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Bangor  ;  Thomas  Yonge,  a  native  of  Pembroke 
shire  and  a  future  Archbishop  of  York  ;  Sir  John  Price 
of  Brecon,  the  antiquary  ;  Hugh  Price,  the  founder  of 
Jesus  College  in  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  last,  but  far  from 
least,  William  Salesbury,  the  young  squire  of  Llanrwst, 
who  was  now  '  spending  several  years  in  academical  learn 
ing,  either  at  St.  Alban's  or  Broadgate  Hall,  or  both.'* 
With  all  these  eminent  compatriots  Richard  Davies  main 
tained  close  and  lasting  friendships,  while  with  the  last- 
named  he  was  destined  to  form  a  literary  partnership  of 
a  singularly  interesting  and  valuable  nature,  which  will 
presently  be  discussed. 

Except  that  he  associated  with  the  distinguished 
Welshmen  just  mentioned,  and  that  he  gained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  divine  and  as  a  linguist,  nothing  is  known 
of  the  thirty  intervening  years  which  Davies  is  presumed  to 
have  spent  at  Oxford  between  the  date  of  his  matriculation 
and  his  presentation  to  the  two  livings  of  Maidsmoreton 
and  Burnham  in  Buckinghamshire  early  in  the  reign  of 

*  Anthony  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses. 


Edward  VI.  On  quitting  Oxford  in  1550,  Davies  married 
Dorothy  Woodforde,  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  parish 
ioner  at  Burnham,  where  he  now  settled  down  as  parish 
priest,  and  where  the  three  eldest  of  his  children  were  born. 
But  this  peaceful  life  with  wife  and  family  was  rudely 
interrupted  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  when  Davies,  as  a 
married  clergyman,  was  at  once  pursued  by  the  long- 
delayed  vengeance  of  his  diocesan,  John  Longland,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  belonged  to  the  extreme  reactionary  party 
in  the  Church.  With  many  other  English  clergymen 
Davies  and  his  household  were  compelled  to  fly  to  Geneva, 
there  to  remain  during  the  whole  of  Mary's  reign.  At 
first  the  exiled  priest  seems  to  have  suffered  much  from 
poverty,  but  once  having  acquired  the  French  tongue — 
and  Davies  was  a  born  linguist — the  learned  refugee  was 
able  to  obtain  a  cure  in  Geneva  which  supported  himself 
and  his  increasing  family  until  their  return  to  England. 
At  Geneva  it  would  appear  that  Davies  by  no  means  suc 
cumbed  to  the  all-pervading  influence  of  Calvin,  for 

'  his  name  appears  to  be  only  once  mentioned  among  the  Marian 
exiles,  and  that  in  the  famous  tract  on  the  History  of  the  Troubles  of 
Frankfort,  where  he  is  joined  with  E.  Home  and  Chambers  as 
subscribing  objections  to  the  New  Discipline,  and  therefore  he  must 
have  belonged  to  the  party  that  was  desirous  of  conforming  with 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  their  worship.'* 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  support  the  theory  that 
Davies  assisted  in  the  production  of  the  Geneva  Bible, 
though,  doubtless,  the  general  work  of  translation  carried 
on  at  Geneva  stimulated  his  desire  for  a  Welsh  version  of 

*  Archdeacon  Thomas,  Davies  and  Salesbury.  This  valuable  and 
scholarly  work,  to  which  the  writer  is  indebted  for  much  useful 
information,  includes  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  development 
of  Welsh  Literature  under  the  Tudors. 
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the  Scriptures,  which  he  may  possibly  have  begun  in  his 
leisure  hours  on  the  Continent.  Returning  to  England  on 
the  death  of  Mary,  Richard  Davies,  as  a  loyal  Welsh  divine, 
was  not  only  at  once  reinstated  by  the  new  Queen  in  his 
two  livings,  but  was  also  appointed,  together  with  his  two 
fellow-countrymen  and  Oxonians,  Yonge  and  Meyrick,  to 
form  a  Royal  Commission  to  visit  the  Welsh  sees.  The 
three  commissioners,  in  the  course  of  their  visitation, 
deprived  several  of  the  recalcitrant  Marian  clergy,  including 
Bishop  Goldwell  of  St.  Asaph  and  Morys  Clynoc,  bishop- 
designate  of  Bangor,  a  scholarly  Welshman  who  afterwards 
became  the  first  rector  of  the  English  College  in  Rome. 
On  presenting  their  report  to  the  Queen,  all  three  members 
of  the  commission  were  in  1560  raised  to  the  Welsh  Epis 
copate  :  Yonge  to  St.  Davids,  Meyrick  to  Bangor,  and 
Davies  to  St.  Asaph. 

With  his  consecration  to  St.  Asaph,  Bishop  Davies 
appears  before  us  as  perhaps  the  busiest  and  most  active 
prelate  of  his  time.  The  long  years  of  study  spent  at 
Oxford,  in  the  quiet  vicarage  of  Burnham,  and  in  cosmo 
politan  Geneva,  had  already  made  the  newly  appointed 
Bishop  one  of  the  foremost  theologians  and  scholars  of  the 
day.  The  hour  having  at  last  arrived  for  a  public  display 
of  his  industry  and  talents,  Davies  quickly  gave  evidence 
of  the  former  in  his  Return  of  the  Clergy  of  St,  Asaph,  an 
elaborate  treatise  of  great  historical  value,  which  he  com 
piled  with  extraordinary  despatch,  for  in  1561  (fifteen 
months  after  his  consecration  to  St.  Asaph)  he  was  trans 
lated  to  St.  Davids,  now  vacant  through  Yonge's  equally 
rapid  promotion  to  York.  What  induced  Bishop  Davies 
to  exchange  the  smaller  bishopric  with  its  congenial  and 
familiar  surroundings  (St.  Asaph  had  now  become  the 
rallying-point  of  the  North  Welsh  literary  movement)  for 


the  unwieldy  southern  diocese  it  is  hard  to  perceive  ; 
perhaps  the  sentiment  attaching  to  the  ancient  see  of 
Menevia  as  Saint  David's  own  foundation  may  have  in 
fluenced  the  Bishop's  mind  in  his  choice. 

In  addition  to  his  diocesan  duties,  Davies  was  now 
burdened  by  the  preparation  of  his  allotted  share  of  '  the 
Bishops'  '  or  '  Parker's  Bible  '  of  1568,  to  which  famous 
edition  he  contributed  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
and  First  and  Second  Books  of  Samuel ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
this  mass  of  work,  both  pastoral  and  literary,  the  inde 
fatigable  Welshman  somehow  managed  to  find  time  in 
these  busy  years  for  the  translations  by  which  his  name 
will  always  be  gratefully  remembered  by  his  countrymen. 
'  I  will  use  as  much  diligence  as  I  can  to  perform  your 
request,'  wrote  Davies  to  the  Primate,  who  was  urging 
him  to  hasten  with  his  expected  contribution  to  the  Bishops' 
Bible  ;  '  Mr.  Salesbury  alone  taketh  pains  with  me. '  In 
fact  at  the  time  this  letter  was  directed  to  Archbishop 
Parker,  William  Salesbury  was  Davies'  guest  at  Abergwili 
Palace,  where  the  Bishop  and  the  layman  were  already 
engaged  not  only  on  the  English  translations  demanded 
by  the  Archbishop,  but  also  on  a  joint  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  and  Liturgy  into  Welsh.  But  before 
describing  the  exact  nature  and  scope  of  this  fresh  task 
undertaken  by  the  Bishop,  it  will  first  be  convenient  to 
present  a  slight  sketch  of  the  previous  career  of  Davies' 
chosen  colleague. 

That  versatile  genius,  William  Salesbury,  or  Salusbury 
of  Llanrwst,  a  true  son  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  whose 
catholic  tastes  found  delight  in  almost  every  branch  of 
science  and  literature,  was  the  scion  of  a  powerful  family 
of  English,  or  rather  German,  extraction  which  had  been 
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settled  in  Denbighshire  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.* 
The  Salesburys,  together  with  their  neighbours,  the 
Myddletons  of  Chirk  Castle,  had  so  strongly  imbibed  the 
native  atmosphere  of  their  adopted  country  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century  both  families  produced  several  Welsh 
scholars  of  note,  among  whom  the  name  of  William  Sales- 
bury  shines  pre-eminent.  Born  about  the  year  1520,  and 
educated  at  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Aberconway, 
young  Salesbury  entered  Oxford  holding  the  most  uncom 
promising  religious  views  ;  views  which  a  few  years  of 
residence  at  the  University  soon  modified,  one  of  his 
earliest  publications  being  an  anti-papal  tract,  The  Batterie 
of  the  Bottereullx,  commonly e  called  the  High  Altar e. 

Thanks  to  his  intimacy  with  Richard  Davies,  Rowland 
Meyrick,  and  other  learned  Welshmen,  all  his  seniors  at 
Oxford,  and  with  the  Myddletons  and  other  cultivated 
neighbours  in  North  Wales,  Salesbury  grew  interested  in 
the  new  revival  of  Welsh  letters,  and  even  conceived  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  instruct  the  English  authorities  at 
Oxford  and  elsewhere  in  the  language  of  the  Principality. 
With  this  object  he  published  his  first  work,  OH  Synnwyr 
pen  Kembero,  or  The  Welshman's  Common  Sense,  a  small 
collection  of  Cymric  proverbs,  a  little  volume  without  a 
date,  yet  accounted  on  good  authority  to  be  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  vernacular.  Only  one  perfect  copy  of 
it,  according  to  Archdeacon  Thomas,  is  known  to  be  now 
extant.  But  by  far  the  most  important  of  Salesbury 's 
youthful  Welsh  publications  was  the  Llith  a  Ban,  the  first 
recorded  appearance  in  print  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Welsh  tongue.  This  work, 
comprising  translations  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  to  be 

*  The  Salesbury  or  Salusbury  family  (the  former  being  the  more 
correct  form  of  the  name)  deduced  both  its  name  and  its  origin  from 
the  city  of  Salzburg. 
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used  throughout  the  year,  also  contains  a  most  modest  and 
discreet  dedication  to  the  five  Welsh  Bishops.* 

'  .  .  .  Though  I  seemed  to  myself  a  mere  novice,  whose  shield 
was  blank  of  any  noble  deed,  to  undertake  such  a  design — far 
beyond  my  powers  ; — still  as  one  constrained  by  a  sort  of  Diomedean 
necessity,  I  have  girt  myself  to  the  task  to  do  the  utmost  to  effect 
it ;  and  I  have  busied  myself  in  translating  into  the  Welsh  tongue 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  through 
out  the  year.  This  version  I  now  ask  you,  by  virtne  of  your  office, 
to  examine  ;  so  that,  if  it  be  found  a  faithful  rendering,  it  may  be 
sanctioned  by  your  authority  and  be  published  for  the  general 
good  :  and  if  otherwise,  that  it  may  be  corrected  and  amended.  .  .  .' 

During  Mary's  reign  the  author,  no  longer  daring  to 
publish  works  of  a  liberal  tendency,  retired  to  North  Wales, 
where  he  resided  either  at  his  birthplace,  Caedu  in  the 
parish  of  Llansannan,  or  else  at  Plas  Issa  (the  family  seat 
which  he  eventually  inherited),  at  Llanrwst,  a  few  miles 
distant.  At  Caedu  and  Plas  Issa  Salesbury  passed  five 
years  in  strict  seclusion,  diverting  himself  with  Welsh 
verse-writing,  with  the  study  of  botany,  and  with  com 
piling  many  pedigrees  of  the  Salesburys  and  other  leading 
North  Welsh  families  which  were  later  included  by  the 
royal  herald,  Lewys  Dwnn,  in  his  monumental  work  on 
Cymric  genealogy.  Local  tradition  asserts  that  for  long 
periods,  during  the  more  critical  phases  of  the  Marian 
persecution,  the  future  translator  of  the  New  Testament 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  a  hiding-place  within  the 
roomy  hall  chimney  of  Caedu  ;  but  in  all  probability 
Salesbury's  position  as  a  layman  with  little  or  no  political 
influence  preserved  him  from  molestation  in  his  distant 
Welsh  manor-house.  Free  to  indulge  his  tastes  once  more 

*  Hereford,  as  lying  partly  within  the  Marches  of  Wales,  was 
usually  accounted  a  Welsh  see  at  this  date. 
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after  Mary's  death,  Salesbury  was  again  thrown  into  close 
contact  with  his  old  Oxford  friend,  Richard  Davies,  now 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  consequently  his  neighbour.  It 
was  probably  at  St.  Asaph  that  the  Bishop  first  propounded 
the  idea  of  a  joint  translation  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 
to  the  learned  squire,  and  also  suggested  the  lines  on  which 
the  proposed  work  should  proceed.  Somewhat  later,  on 
Davies'  promotion  to  St.  Davids,  Salesbury  followed  the 
Bishop  to  South  Wales,  to  share  his  hospitality  for  nearly 
three  years  under  the  roof  of  Abergwili  Palace. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Salesbury's  departure  for  Aber 
gwili  was  the  important  Act  of  Parliament  (5  Klizabeth) 
in  1563,  ordering  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and 
lyiturgy  into  the  Welsh  tongue  within  four  years,  and 
assigning  the  task  of  preparation  and  publishing  to  the 
five  Welsh  Bishops  : 

'  Because  the  English  tongue  is  not  understanded  of  the  most 
and  greatest  number  of  all  her  Majesty's  most  loving  and  obedient 
subjects  inhabiting  within  her  Highness'  Dominion  and  Country  of 
Wales,  being  no  small  part  of  this  realm,  .  .  .  [the  Act  Provided] 
that  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  Saint  Davies  [sic],  Asaph,  Bangor, 
and  L.andaff,  and  their  Successors  shall  take  such  order  among  them 
selves  for  the  Souls'  health  of  the  Flocks  committed  to  their  charge 
within  Wales,  that  the  whole  Bible,  containing  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Old,  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration 
of  the  Sacraments,  as  is  now  used  within  this  realm  in  English,  be 
truly  and  exactly  translated  into  the  British  or  Welsh  tongue.' 

The  same  Act  further  provided  for  the  due  performance 
of  Divine  Service  in  Welsh  every  Sunday  and  holy-day, 
and  also  recommended  that  copies  of  the  newly  translated 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book  should 

'  remain  in  such  convenient  places  within  the  said  Churches,  that 
such  as  understand  them  may  resort  at  all  convenient  times  to  read 
and  peruse  the  same  :  and  also  that  such  as  do  not  understand  the 
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said  Language  [English]  may  by  conferring  both  Tongues  together, 
the  sooner  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue.'* 

Although  this  formal  command  was  addressed  to  the 
five  Welsh  Bishops  collectively,  yet  only  one  prelate, 
Richard  Davies,  was  competent  to  superintend  the  task 
enjoined  by  the  Act,  which  therefore  practically  amounted 
to  an  invitation  to  Bishop  Davies,  and  to  Bishop  Davies 
alone,  to  carry  out  the  whole  scheme  of  translation  as  he 
thought  fit.  Of  this  royal  permission  the  Bishop  at  once 
availed  himself  by  choosing  Salesbury  for  his  collaborator, 
with  the  result  that  the  two  scholars  set  to  work  without 
delay  on  the  required  task.  Salesbury  (who,  as  author  of 
the  Llith  a  Ban,  had  already  translated  certain  portions 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles)  was  entrusted  with  the  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  whilst  Bishop  Davies  undertook 
the  production  of  the  Prayer  Book.  For  nearly  three 
years  the  layman  and  the  Bishop  applied  themselves  to 
their  allotted  task  with  such  rare  devotion  that  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1567  complete  Welsh  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had 
both  been  published. 

Before  considering  in  detail  the  particular  share  under 
taken  by  each  translator,  some  allusion  must  be  made  to 
the  exceptional  nature  of  the  task  itself.  In  the  first  place, 
the  time  allowed  by  the  Act  for  the  execution  of  such  a 
prodigious  literary  effort  was  unreasonably  short :  seven 
years  were  granted  to  the  fifty-four  translators  of  the 
Authorized  Version.  Secondly,  the  Act  made  no  provision 
for  necessary  expenses  of  publication,  so  that  Bishop 
Davies  had  to  rely  upon  his  own  private  resources  or  upon 
such  aid  as  could  be  obtained  in  poverty-stricken  Wales 

*  Archdeacon  Thomas,  op.  cit. 
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itself  :  Parliament  had  voted  1000  marks  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  Bishops'  Bible.  Thirdly,  there  was,  with  the 
exception  of  Salesbury's  own  Llith  a  Ban,  a  complete 
dearth  of  previous  Welsh  translations  of  the  Scriptures, 
so  that  the  two  inmates  of  Abergwili  Palace  found  them 
selves  actual  pioneers  in  the  class  of  work  they  had  under 
taken  :  the  compilers  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  meanwhile, 
were  enjoying  the  full  use  of  the  various  English  versions 
produced  during  the  Reformation  as  a  basis  for  their 
labours.  Last,  and  most  important  of  all,  this  pair  of 
Welsh  scholars  had  a  severe  test  of  literary  ability  set 
them,  in  that  they  were  expected  to  produce  a  translation 
of  Holy  Writ  which  would  prove  equally  intelligible  to  the 
dialects  then  prevalent  in  North  Wales  (Gwynedd)  and  in 
South  Wales  (Dyfed),  and  which  at  the  same  time  could  be 
accepted  as  a  standard  work  of  pure  and  idiomatic  Welsh  : 

'  The  effect,  then,  of  the  translation  was  twofold,  as  it  bore 
respectively  on  the  religion  and  on  the  language  of  the  country.  In 
relation  to  the  language,  it  rescued  it  from  the  stage  of  "degradation 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  from  the  oblivion  into  which  it  was 
sliding,  through  the  copious  intermixture  of  English  words  ;  it 
brought  into  common,  household  use  terms  that  were  in  existence 
indeed,  but  only  to  be  found  in  scattered  MSS  :  it  gave  them  a 
definite  meaning  and  a  fixity  of  tenure  ;  it  provided  a  common 
literary  standard  for  the  dialects  of  Gwynedd,  Gwent,  and  Dyfed, 
for  the  North  and  for  the  South,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and 
in  the  press.  And  in  relation  to  religion  it  has  been  of  paramount 
importance  ;  it  has  supplied  a  definite  terminology  for  religious 
expression,  it  has  facilitated  immeasurably  the  work  of  the  pastor 
and  the  hearer,  the  teacher  and  the  scholar  ;  it  has  given  to  each 
one  the  power  of  studying  the  Holy  Word  in  his  private  closet,  and 
to  all  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith  and  morals  in  their  own  tongue  ;  and 
withal,  it  has  enshrined  it  in  a  diction  and  style  that  have  stood  out 
in  all  after  times,  as  the  highest  standard  of  the  language.'* 

*  Archdeacon  Thomas,  op.  cit. 
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From  these  eloquent  words  it  will  be  at  once  perceived 
how  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  the  whole  Welsh  race  owes 
to  Bishop  Davies,  who  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole, 
exponent  of  the  Act  of  1563.     We  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
here  wrhether  the  salvation  of  the  ancient  Cambro- British 
tongue  has  proved  an  eventual  benefit  or  hindrance  in  the 
development  of  the  Cymric  race  ;     it  is  sufficient  to  state 
the  fact,  that  the  series  of  Elizabethan  translations  of  Holy 
Writ,   obtained,  guided,   and  partly  produced  by  Bishop 
Davies,  was  the  chief  means  of  preserving  the  existence  of 
the  Welsh  language  at  a  most  critical  period.      But  for  this 
revival    of    Celtic    literature    under    official    auspices,    the 
ancient  British  language  must  either  have  drifted  into  a 
variety  of  corrupt  dialects  (as  it  then  shewed  every  symp 
tom  of  doing),  or  else  have  tended  to  disappear  utterly, 
much  as  the  Cornish  tongue  died  out  in  the  succeeding 
century.     No  matter  how  eager  the  people  of  Wales  might 
have  been  to  keep  intact  their  vernacular,  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  any  determined  attempt  of  Elizabeth's  Government 
at  this  time  to  stamp  out  the  native  language  must  have 
met  with  ultimate  success.      The  population  of  the  Princi 
pality  in  Tudor  times  could  hardly  have  exceeded  450,000 
souls,  while  not  a  few  of  its  leading  residents,  whether  of 
English  or  Welsh  descent,  so  disliked  the  speech  of  the 
people  that  they  would  gladly  have  assisted  any  official 
measure  to  replace  its  use  by  that  of  English.       Never 
theless,  thanks  to  Bishop  Davies'  influence  at  Court  and 
to  his  patriotic  energy  at  home,  every  obstacle  was  finally 
overcome,  so  that  with  the  appearance  of  the  Welsh  New 
Testament  and  the  Prayer  Book  of  1567  the  public  per 
formance  of  Divine  Service  in  the  native  tongue  throughout 
all  Wales  had  the  immediate  effect  of  reinvigorating  the 
drooping  language  of  the  country. 
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'  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  weekly  celebration 
of  Divine  Service  in  the  Welsh  tongue  throughout  all  the  parishes 
contributed  more  than  any  other  agency  whatever  to  the  revival 
of  the  vernacular  speech  of  the  people  '  ; 

and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for  twenty-one 
years  all  those  services  were  read,  sung,  and  expounded 
out  of  the  joint  works  of  William  Salesbury  and  Bishop 
Davies. 

To  return  to  the  translations  themselves  :  the  Bishop's 
accurate  and  scholarly  version  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  which  followed  the  text  of  King  Edward's  Second 
Prayer  Book,  was  published  in  London  in  1567  by  William 
Toy  or  Toye,  a  native  of  Carmarthen  and  '  a  loving  Friende  ' 
of  Salesbury  :  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1586.  Al 
though  this  work,  the  first  translation  of  the  Liturgy  into 
Welsh,  cannot  be  called  the  final  version,  yet  the  Bishop's 
translation  has  formed  the  invaluable  basis  of  all  subse 
quent  editions  of  the  Welsh  Prayer  Book.  The  New 
Testament,  also  published  later  in  the  same  year  by  William 
Toye  in  quarto,  is  wholly  the  production  of  William  Sales- 
bury,  with  the  exception  of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  and 
the  Epistle  of  James,  all  of  which  were  contributed  by 
Bishop  Davies :  and  also  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
which  (probably  on  account  of  pressure  of  time)  had  been 
entrusted  to  Thomas  Hewett,  or  Huet,  Precentor  of  St. 
Davids  Cathedral,  an  excellent  Welsh  scholar,  but  a  narrow- 
minded  divine  of  extreme  Calvinistic  sympathies.  The 
remaining  text,  with  the  comment — that  is  to  say,  332 
leaves  out  of  the  399  composing  the  volume — was  the 
individual  work  of  William  Salesbury.  Opinions  differ 
considerably  among  modern  Welsh  critics  as  to  the  actual 
merits  of  this  famous  translation,  and  certain  writers  char- 
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acterize  Salesbury's  work  as  pedantic,  rugged,  and  surfeited 
with  English  words  and  expressions. 

'  Salesbury's  Welsh  presents  an  uncouth  appearance  owing  to 
the  general  absence  of  the  initial  mutations  and  the  writer's  tendency 
to  spell  all  words  according  to  their  supposed  etymology.  But  his 
version  is  remarkable  for  the  wealth  of  its  vocabulary — especially 
as  he  had  often  "  to  form  his  theological  terms  for  himself,"  while 
his  attempt  to  combine  various  dialects,  both  in  the  text  and  by 
means  of  copious  marginal  variants,  renders  the  work  extremely 
valuable  to  the  philologist.'* 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  its  failings,  acknowledged  or 
disputed,  '  Salesbury's  New  Testament '  remains  a  noble 
and  enduring  monument  to  the  energy,  learning,  and 
patriotism  of  its  principle  author.  Like  the  Bishop's 
Prayer  Book,  the  first  version  of  the  Welsh  New  Testament 
has  become  exceedingly  scarce,  only  four  perfect  copies, 
of  which  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Library 
possess  specimens,  being  known  to  exist. 

The  New  Testament  of  1567  was  prefaced  by  a  lengthy 
introduction  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Davies,  known  as  the 
'  Epistle  to  the  Cymry,'  which  '  combines  a  good  deal  of 
questionable  history  with  some  sounder  divinity, 'f  and 
also  by  Salesbury's  own  address  '  to  all  Welshmen  who 
love  the  Faith  of  their  fathers.'  This  celebrated  address, 
in  which  the  writer  pays  a  graceful  tribute  to  Bishop 
Davies  in  styling  him  '  a  second  Saint  David,'  is  so  beauti 
fully  expressed  that  we  quote  Archdeacon  Thomas'  trans 
lation  almost  at  full  length  : 

'  To  all  Welshmen  who  love  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  the  ancient 
Britons,  Grace  and  Peace  from  God,  the  Father  of  our  L/ord  Jesus 
Christ. 

*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  1. 
f  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxxix. 
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'  As  metal-workers  have  a  proverb  that  "  the  best  gold  is  the 
old,"  and  they  who  handle  the  history  of  men  assert  that  "  the  old 
friend  is  the  best,"  so  in  like  manner  those  who  give  diligent  atten 
tion  to  Holy  Scripture  say  that  "  the  best  faith  is  the  old  faith." 
...  To  this  Faith  the  honoured  Father,  Dominus  Ricardus  Davies, 
Menevia's  Second  St.  David,  seeks  in  the  above  Epistle  to  invite, 
to  guide,  to  lead  you  all  for  your  soul's  sake.  It  is  not  meet  that 
after  him,  least  of  all  one  so  poor  in  learning  as  myself,  should 
attempt  a  word  upon  a  matter  that  he  has  treated  of.  For  who  can 
find  any  fault  in  him — except  it  be  that,  like  St.  Paul,  he  has,  in 
language  familiar  and  well  known,  nourished  you  with  milk  (and 
indeed  ye  are  as  yet  but  babies  in  the  right  faith),  or  that  following 
the  counsel  of  St.  Chrysostom,  he  has  fed  you  as  carefully  as  a  natural 
mother  feeds  her  child,  little  by  little,  as  she  sees  him  able  to  enjoy 
it.  But  if  by  virtue  of  the  nourishment  of  such  milk  food,  you  grow 
to  be  able  to  digest  that  which  is  stronger  and  more  substantial, 
rest  assured  that  such  will  be  provided  for  you  by  him  and  his 
brethren,  your  other  Bishops,  by  God's  help,  as  will  make  you  meet 
and  ready  and  eager  to  feed  upon  it. 

L  '  Your  kinsman  according  to  the  flesh  and  your  brother  in  the 
Faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  WIUJAM  SAI.ESBURY/ 

Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  already 
expressed  by  Bishop  Davies  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Cymry, 
the  two  translators  were  busily  engaged  at  Abergwili 
Palace  upon  the  last  and  longest  work  of  their  contem 
plated  trilogy,  the  Old  Testament.  Much  progress  had 
already  been  made,  and  the  Bishop  and  Salesbury 

'  were  very  onward  with  it,  and  would  have  gone  through  with  it, 
if  variance  had  not  happened  between  them,  after  they  had  spent 
nearly  two  years  in  that  business,  concerning  the  general  sense  and 
etymology  of  one  word,  which  the  Bishop  would  have  to  be  one 
way  and  William  Salesbury  another,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  old 
British  and  Mother  Tongue  ;  for  being  together  they  drew  homilies, 
books,  and  other  divers  tracts  in  the  British  tongue,  and  had  done 
far  more  if  that  unlucky  division  had  not  happened.'* 

*  Sir  John  Wynne,  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Gwydiv. 
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What  was  the  fatal  word  that  wrecked  this  unique  literary 
partnership  Sir  John  Wynne,  whose  remarks  we  have  just 
quoted,  does  not  mention  ;  but,  however  trivial  the  cause 
of  quarrel,  its  result  was  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  were 
compelled  to  wait  over  twenty  years  for  their  expected 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Nevertheless,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  these  years  of  preparation  and  re 
search  were  not  utterly  wasted,  for  the  notes  and  comments 
of  the  two  colleagues  were  most  probably  preserved,  to 
form,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  a  nucleus  for  Bishop 
Morgan's  complete  translation  of  1588. 

With  this  abrupt  termination  of  his  friendship,  both 
literary  and  familiar,  with  the  Bishop,  the  name  of  William 
Salesbury  fades  into  obscurity.  It  seems  that  he  returned 
to  his  own  estate  of  Plas  Issa  to  spend  the  remaining 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  heraldry  and 
botany,  in  Welsh  versification  and  in  practical  agriculture, 
since  henceforward,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  John 
Wynne,  the  talented  squire  '  gave  over  writing,  more  was 
the  pity,  for  he  was  a  rare  scholar,  and  especially  a  Hebri 
cian,  of  which  there  was  [sic]  not  many  in  those  days.' 
Though  Salesbury  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  1600, 
the  exact  date  of  his  death  remains  uncertain  ;  indeed,  an 
extraordinary  and  somewhat  pathetic  obscurity  shrouds 
the  latter  years  of  the  most  distinguished  scholar  that 
Wales  produced  in  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bishop  Davies,  already  aged  and  infirm,  only  sur 
vived  this  break  with  old  associations  some  five  years, 
dying  at  Abergwili  Palace  in  the  autumn  of  1581.  The 
great  divine  was  buried  in  the  parish-church  hard  by, 
where  his  simple  gravestone,  that  had  long  disappeared, 
was  discovered  and  carelessly  destroyed  during  some 
repairs  in  1843,  to  be  replaced  later  by  the  existing  marble 
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monument  whose  Welsh  epitaph,  by  a  strange  piece  of 
neglect,  omits  all  mention  of  Davies'  masterpiece,  the 
translation  of  the  Liturgy.  On  the  Bishop's  death,  his 
successor  in  the  see,  Marmaduke  Middleton,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  condition  of  the  temporalities  in  the  diocese, 
declaring  that  '  all  his  lands,  even  to  his  very  doors,  were 
in  lease  by  his  predecessor  ;  all  the  spiritual  livings  worth 
£10  a  year  advowsoned  ;  all  his  houses,  excepting  one, 
down  to  the  ground  and  in  great  ruin.'  These  sweeping 
charges  of  selfish  greed  on  behalf  of  wife  and  family  have 
ever  been  commented  upon  by  subsequent  Welsh  writers, 
both  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  with  such  asperity 
that  the  reputation  of  the  illustrious  scholar  has  greatly 
suffered  in  consequence.  Yet  when  we  remember  the 
notorious  character  of  the  accuser,*  and  at  the  same  time 
recall  the  many  services  and  the  well-proved  devotion  of 
Richard  Davies  to  the  Welsh  Church,  we  may  well  hesitate 
to  condemn  so  great  a  man  on  such  poor  evidence.  In 
marked  contrast  with  Middleton 's  assertions,  we  learn 
from  contemporary  documents  that  Bishop  Davies  was 
ever  engaged  in  defending  the  property  of  the  Church 
from  the  clutches  of  Sir  John  Perrot  and  other  Court 
favourites,  whom  the  Bishop  describes  in  a  letter  extant 
as  '  unsatiable  cormorants  '  in  his  diocese  ;f  and  though 
the  cathedral  records  of  St.  Davids  certainly  exhibit 

'  For  simony,  for  notorious  abuse  of  a  public  charity,  for 
designing  to  alienate  episcopal  lands  in  favour  of  his  son  Richard, 
and  for  immorality  .  .  .  Bishop  Middleton  was  sentenced  to  be 
deprived  of  his  see  and  publicly  degraded.' — Browne  Willis,  Cathe 
drals  of  England  and  Wales. 

t  Notably  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  to  the  Church 
the  buildings  and  lands  of  the  famous  chauntry  of  Llandewi-Brefi 
in  Cardiganshire. 
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Davies  as  '  a  constant  alienator  of  the  patronage  of  his  see,'* 
yet,  presuming  that  the  Bishop  acted  unwisely,  even 
unjustly,  in  this  respect,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
some  part  at  least  of  the  sums  thus  obtained  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  expenses  of  the  publications  of  1567,  towards 
which,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  no  grant  had  been  made. 
That  Davies  provided  for  his  widow  and  many  children  by 
means  of  an  improper  use  of  patronage  is  quite  possible  ; 
yet  such  conduct  was  very  lightly  considered  in  Elizabeth's 
days,  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  unfairness  of 
judging  men  and  manners  in  Tudor  times  by  the  stricter 
moral  standard  of  to-day.  We  cannot  refrain,  however, 
from  expressing  our  regret  that  Welshmen,  who  are  still 
under  obligation  to  Bishop  Davies'  past  services  to  their 
Church  and  language,  should  have  shewn  themselves 
somewhat  ungenerous  in  their  treatment  of  the  memory 
and  reputation  of  their  '  second  Saint  David  '  by  enlarging 
upon  a  single  failing,  from  which  very  few  prelates  of  his 
day  were  exempt,  instead  of  trying  to  deal  gently  with  the 
one  blot  upon  the  character  and  career  of  a  brilliant  fellow- 
countryman  and  a  devoted  Father  in  God. 

We  now  come  to  the  name  of  the  third  and  best-known 
translator  of  the  Welsh  Scriptures,  that  of  William  Morgan, 
who,  seven  years  after  Bishop  Davies'  death,  published 
the  first  complete  Bible  in  the  Cymric  tongue.  The  author 
of  this  famous  volume  was,  unlike  his  forerunner  Richard 
Davies,  a  simple  country  vicar  during  the  busiest  period 
in  his  lifetime.  Born  at  the  farmhouse  of  Tymawr  in  the 
parish  of  Penmachno,  near  Conway,  in  or  about  the  year 
1547,  William  Morgan  came  of  good  yeoman  stock  that 
could  boast  a  direct  lineage  from  the  old  princes  of  G-wyn- 

*  Jones  and  Freeman,  Antiquities  of  St.  Davids. 
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edd.  In  spite  of  these  claims  of  long  descent,  however,  the 
Morgans  of  Penmachno  appear  to  have  been  tenant  farmers 
on  the  estate  of  Gwydir,  the  historic  seat  of  the  Wynne 
family  ;  and  it  was  by  favour  of  the  squire  that  William 
Morgan  as  a  boy  was  '  brought  up  in  learning  '  at  Gwydir 
itself,  together  with  other  promising  youths  of  the  neigh 
bourhood,  under  the  tuition  of  John  Wynne's  private 
chaplain.  In  1564  we  find  mention  of  the  young  Welsh 
man's  matriculation  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  again  he  seems  to  have  been  supported  during  his 
long  University  career,  either  by  the  private  munificence 
or  else  through  the  interest  of  the  same  great  family  whose 
bounty  had  already  afforded  him  an  early  education. 

'  He  must  have  pursued  his  studies  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
to  be  able  to  enter  at  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  excellency 
of  his  general  conduct,  his  talents,  and  acquirements  secured  for 
him  the  necessary  help  from  Gwydir.  Without  this  assistance  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  definite  shape  could  have  been  given  to 
his  career.'* 

At  Cambridge,  Morgan  was  fortunate  enough  to  form 
acquaintance  with  several  learned  countrymen,  including 
Gabriel  Goodman,  afterwards  Dean  of  Westminster — vir  re 
et  nomine  valde  bonus — and  Archdeacon  Bdmund  Prys, 
an  eminent  Welsh  poet  and  author  of  a  popular  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalter,  both  of  whom  were  destined  later  to 
render  '  help  that  was  not  to  be  lightly  spoken  of  '  in  the 
publication  of  the  Bible  of  1588.  It  was  during  his  resi 
dence  at  Cambridge  also  that  Morgan  met  with  his  earliest 
patron,  William  Hughes,  who  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  in  1573.  Nevertheless,  little  or  nothing  definite 
is  known  of  Morgan's  mode  of  life  between  the  date  of  his 

*  Rev.  W.  Hughes,  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  Morgan. 
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matriculation  and  his  nomination,  in  August  1575,  to  the 
vicarage  of  Welshpool,  a  step  which  was  quickly  followed 
by  his  marriage  with  Catherine  Lloyd,  a  widow  of  Oswestry. 
Three  years  later  Bishop  Hughes  promoted  the  promising 
young  divine  to  the  living  of  Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, 
perhaps  '  because  a  rural  parish  afforded  more  leisure  for 
literary  work  than  a  town  parish.'  Whether  or  no  the 
Bishop's  offer  was  made  with  such  intention,  the  obscure 
parish  of  Llanrhaiadr  has  acquired  no  small  fame  in 
Cambrian  annals  as  the  scene  of  Morgan's  labours  and 
trials  in  connexion  with  his  famous  work.  With  the  full 
approval  of  his  own  diocesan,  William  Morgan,  '*  being  a 
good  scholar,  both  a  Grecian  and  Hebrician,'  now  set 
steadily  to  work  in  this  quiet  picturesque  spot  upon  his 
self-imposed  task  of  completing  what  Davies  and  Salesbury 
had  left  unfinished,  and  of  revising  what  had  already  been 
published. 

The  Vicar  of  Llanrhaiadr  had  been  engaged  already 
some  years  upon  this  all-absorbing  work,  when  a  series  of 
complaints  alleging  neglect  of  parochial  duties,  incom 
petence  to  perform  the  translations  then  in  hand,  and  even 
immorality,  was  lodged  by  certain  parishioners  against 
their  youthful  but  erudite  incumbent.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Bishop  Hughes  to  protect  Morgan  from  charges 
which  were  equally  spiteful  and  ill-founded,  the  complain 
ants  had  sufficient  social  influence  to  compel  their  Vicar's  ap 
pearance  before  the  head  of  the  Province,  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  who  had  recently  succeeded  Grindal  in  the  Primacy. 

'  The  Vicar  repaired  to  Lambeth  to  answer  to  the  charges.  This 
was  not  his  first  acquaintance  with  Whitgift,  for  he  had  attended 
his  lectures  at  Cambridge  ;  and  he  probably  carried  with  him  letters 
of  commendation  to  the  Archbishop  from  his  own  Diocesan.  Mor 
gan  had  by  this  time,  as  appears  from  a  remark  in  the  Dedication 
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[of  the  Welsh  Bible,  1588],  completed  the  translation  oi  the  Pen 
tateuch,  the  manuscript  of  which,  most  likely,  he  took  with  him  to 
Lambeth,  as  the  most  effectual  answer  to  the  charge  of  incom- 
petency.  Dean  Goodman — an  intimate  friend  of  Whitgift,  with 
whom,  as  member  of  the  High  Court  of  Commission,  he  was  fre 
quently  brought  into  close  contact — a  Welsh  scholar,  was,  in  all 
probability,  requested  to  look  over  the  manuscript. 

'  The  Primate  asked  Morgan  :  "  Are  you  as  conversant  with 
the  Welsh  language  as  you  are  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  ?  " 
"  I  hope,  my  Lord  Archbishop,"  was  the  characteristic  reply,  "  that 
you  will  allow  me  to  assure  your  Grace  that  I  understand  my  mother 
tongue  better  than  any  other  language." 

'As  Vice-President  of  the  Lords-Marchers  of  Wales,  Whitgift 
was  frequently  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Welsh  difficulty,  and 
was  naturally  desirous  to  know  the  extent  to  which  the  Welsh 
language  was  spoken  and  read.  Hence  the  question  put  to  Morgan. 
The  Archbishop  may  have  had  in  his  mind  also  the  defective  trans 
lation  of  Salesbury.  Dean  Goodman  had  probably  pointed  out  to 
the  Primate  the  necessity  of  a  more  readable  Welsh  New  Testament. 

'  The  Welsh  Vicar  made  so  great  an  impression  on  the  Primate 
that  he  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  encouraged  him  in  every 
way  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  translation.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  timely  help,  the  cost  of  printing  would  have  deterred  Morgan 
from  proceeding  further  than  the  Pentateuch.  So  he  tells  us  in 
the  Dedication.'* 

This  mischievous  plot  of  his  neighbours,  which  bore 
the  unexpected  result  of  gaining  for  the  accused  Vicar  the 
Archbishop's  promise  to  help  '  with  his  purse,  his  influence 
and  his  counsel,'  was  the  only  incident  that  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  eight  long  years  of  research  and  trans 
lation,  of  revision  and  collation,  which  were  passed  by 
Morgan  at  the  humble  parsonage  of  Llanrhaiadr,  where 
a  ruined  summerhouse  in  the  grounds  is  still  pointed  out 
with  affectionate  pride  by  the  inhabitants  as  having  been 
-the  good  Bishop's  favourite  retreat  for  study  or  meditation. 

*  Rev.  W.  Hughes,  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  William  Morgan 
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In  1587,  having  at  last  completed  his  great  work, 
William  Morgan  proceeded  to  London  with  his  manuscript 
in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  Archbishop's  and  of  Dean 
Goodman's  proffered  aid  in  the  matter  of  publication. 
On  reaching  the  capital  Morgan  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  the  Deanery  at  Westminster  for  the  space  of 
a  whole  year,  refusing  the  Archbishop's  invitation  to  lodge 
at  L,ambeth  Palace,  '  most  generously  offered,  but  which 
the  river  Thames,  which  cuts  off  and  separates  his  house 
from  the  press,  compelled  me  to  decline  ;  '*  and  indeed  the 
business  of  putting  the  Welsh  Bible  through  the  press 
naturally  required  the  most  constant  personal  supervision 
over  the  royal  printers,  who  were  of  course  totally  ignorant 
of  the  language  employed.  After  more  than  a  whole  year 
of  unremitting  labour  on  the  part  both  of  the  translator 
and  of  his  host,  the  Dean — himself  a  Welshman  and  foun 
der  of  the  grammar  school  at  Ruthin  which  later  gave 
Dean  Williams  to  the  Abbey — this  historic  version  of  the 
complete  Welsh  Bible  which  bears  Morgan's  name — a 
small  folio  printed  in  black  letter  and  adorned  with  richly 
decorated  title-pages — was  issued  in  the  last  month  of  1588. 
The  volume  contains  in  addition  a  lengthy  I^atin  Dedica 
tion  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  Morgan  pleads  the  cause 
both  of  the  Church  and  ancient  language  of  his  country 
with  simple  dignity,  and  expresses  his  sincere  thanks  for 
the  help  given  him  in  his  great  undertaking  by  the  Arch 
bishop  ;  by  Dean  Goodman  ;  by  Bishops  Hughes  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Bellot  of  Bangor  ;  by  David  Powell,  Vicar  of 
Ruabon  ;  by  Archdeacon  Edmund  Prys  ;  and  by  Richard 
Vaughan,  the  Provost  of  St.  John's  Hospital  at  gutter- 
worth  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  author  also 

*  Bishop  Morgan,  Dedication  to  the  Bible  of  1588. 
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warmly  lauds  the  past  labours  of  Bishop  Davies  '  of  pious 
memory,  who  above  all  men  has  deserved  well  of  our 
Church.'  But  the  distinct  statement  in  Morgan's  Dedica 
tion  that  Bishop  Davies  translated  the  New  Testament 
'  with  the  aid  of  William  Salesbury  '  must  either  be  ac 
counted  misleading  or  else  a  very  grudging  and  inadequate 
acknowledgment  of  the  signal  services  of  the  distinguished 
layman  who  was  still  living  at  this  date.  It  is  of  course 
merely  matter  of  conjecture — for  no  evidence  exists  on 
the  point — whether  any  communications  as  to  this  new 
version  of  the  Bible  passed  between  Salesbury  and  Morgan, 
who  lived  at  no  great  distance  apart ;  but  we  may  possibly 
infer  from  this  meagre  and  slighting  allusion  to  Salesbury's 
share  in  the  New  Testament  of  1567  that  Morgan  had 
applied  to  the  recluse  of  Plas  Issa  for  assistance,  which  had 
been  refused. 

The  Bible  of  1588,  first  and  foremost  of  Welsh  classics, 
contains  William  Morgan's  original  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  Apocrypha  together  with  his  revised  edition 
of  Salesbury's  New  Testament.  Without  desiring  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  detract  from  Bishop  Morgan's  fame  as 
scholar,  educator,  and  patriot,  we  must  in  fairness  point 
out  that  the  Vicar  of  Llanrhaiadr's  great  task  was  far 
less  difficult  of  performance  than  the  work  undertaken  by 
Davies  and  Salesbury  twenty  years  before.  Freely  assisted 
by  his  own  Bishop  with  ready  sympathy  and  with  necessary 
books,  secure  of  the  Archbishop's  '  purse,  influence,  and 
counsel,'  with  youth  on  his  side,  with  Dean  Goodman's 
house  and  the  royal  press  of  Westminster  at  his  disposal, 
William  Morgan  certainly  studied  under  the  most  favour 
able  conditions.  Living  thus  in  a  charming  retreat,  with 
no  pecuniary  cares,  jealously  watched  over  by  a  band  of 
influential  patrons,  the  author  of  Bishop  Morgan's  Bible 
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appears  to  us  indeed  a  favourite  of  Fortune.  Nor  were 
quiet,  money,  youth,  and  patronage  the  only  advantages 
possessed  by  the  Vicar  of  Uanrhaiadr  over  his  prede 
cessors  in  the  task  of  translation,  for  Morgan  had  full 
benefit  of  Davies'  and  Salesbury's  writings,  both  published 
and  unpublished.  The  latter's  New  Testament  remains 
of  course  embedded  in  Morgan's  smoother  and  purer 
version,  but  we  are  not  aware  to  what  extent  the  Vicar 
was  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Davies  and  Salesbury  in 
the  matter  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  must  have  been  completed  before  the  separation 
of  the  two  colleagues  at  Abergwili.  That  Morgan  had 
access  at  least  to  Bishop  Davies'  manuscripts  appears 
tolerably  certain  ;  indeed,  an  original  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  Apocrypha  in  the  space  of  eight 
years  seems  a  sheer  impossibility.  '  He  had  the  benefit 
and  help  of  Bishop  Davies's  and  William  Salesbury's  work, 
who  had  done  a  great  part  thereof  ;  yet  he  carried  the 
name  of  all,'  remarks  Sir  John  Wynne  of  Gwydir,  Morgan's 
opponent  of  later  years ;  and  this  statement,  though 
spitefully  made,  must  be  substantially  true.  The  enduring 
fame  of  Bishop  Morgan's  Bible  has,  however,  eclipsed  the 
memory  of  the  earlier  and  cruder  efforts  of  Davies  and 
Salesbury,  so  that  in  the  popular  imagination  to-day 
William  Morgan  is  vaguely  credited  with  the  original 
translation  of  the  whole  Welsh  Bible. 

Only  800  copies  of  Morgan's  Bible  were  struck  off  at 
Westminster,  a  number  barely  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
parish  churches  in  the  Principality  with  the  required 
volumes,  and  consequently  this  famous  version  rapidly 
became  scarce  ;  while  of  the  few  perfect  specimens  of  the 
Bible  of  1588  still  existing,  the  most  interesting  is  Bishop 
Morgan's  own  presentation  copy,  which  is  preserved  in 
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demand  for  a  second  edition  of  the  Scriptures  to  replace 
this  scanty  issue  of  1588,  and  with  the  object  of  correcting 
its  many  errors  and  misprints,  a  fresh  revision  of  the  whole 
Welsh  Bible  upon  the  lines  of  the  new  English  Authorized 
Version  was  entrusted  by  King  James  to  Richard  Parry, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  in  1620  produced  the  Authorized 
and  standard  Welsh  translation  of  the  Bible.  So  many 
alterations  were  introduced  into  this  new  edition,  that 
Bishop  Parry  in  his  introduction  informs  us  of  his  serious 
doubts  whether  to  call  his  work  an  old  or  new  version, 
Morgan's  or  his  own — vetus  an  nova  :  Morgani  an  mea  ; 
nevertheless,  the  name  of  William  Morgan  remains  associ 
ated  with  this  marvellously  accurate  and  final  edition  of 
the  Welsh  Bible. 

As  a  direct  acknowledgment  '  of  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  his  Latin  Hpistle  prefixed  to  Queen  Bliza- 
beth/f  Morgan  was  in  1594  nominated  to  'the  little 
bishopric  '  of  Llandaff ,  where  he  did  what  was  possible  to 
reduce  the  mischief  wrought  by  Bishop  Kitchin  in  the 
temporalities  of  that  impoverished  see.  '  Its  income  was 
only  8o/.  :  on  which  account  Archbishop  Parker  reported 
that  "  few  that  were  honest  and  able  would  be  per 
suaded  to  meddle  with  it."  'J  But  South  Wales  poss- 

*  An  entry  in  the  book  records  that  '  Gwilielmus  Morgan,  sacrae 
Theologiae  professor,  hanc  Britannicam  sacrorum  Bibliorum  trans- 
lationem  Westmonasteriensi  bibliothecae  dono  dedit ;  Vicesimo 
die  mensis  Nouembris,  Anno  Restaurationis  humani  geneneris  [sic], 
Millesimo  quingentisimo  octogesimo  octauo.  Teste  laspar  Gryffyd.' 

f  Anthony  Wood,  Athenae  Oxonienses. 

t  Quoted  in  Archdeacon  Bevan's  very  interesting  little  book, 
Notes  on  the  Church  in  Wales,  p.  36.  We  are  told  further  that  in 
the  time  of  Bishop  Beaw  [1679-1706]  the  gross  income  was  only 
230^.  and  the  net  only  sufficient  '  to  find  his  household  in  vinegar, 
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essed  little  attraction  for  the  northern  scholar,  who 
gladly  accepted  his  translation  in  1600  to  St.  Asaph, 
now  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  old  friend  and  patron, 
William  Hughes.  Here  the  new  Bishop  proceeded  to 
carry  out  his  pastoral  duties  in  a  spirit  of  integrity 
and  unselfishness  exhibited  only  too  rarely  even  by  the 
best  Welsh  prelates  of  that  day.  At  his  own  expense 
Morgan  restored  his  ruined  cathedral-church  and  released 
so  many  livings  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  income  that  at 
his  death,  in  September,  1604,  at  the  premature  age  of 
fifty-seven,  the  Bishop's  goods  and  chattels  had  to  be 
seized  by  the  civil  authorities  for  the  payment  of  out 
standing  debts.  In  short,  Bishop  Morgan  expired  poor, 
childless,  and  harassed  at  the  end  of  his  brilliant  career  by 
a  bitter  quarrel  with  the  most  important  layman  in  North 
Wales,  Sir  John  Wynne  of  Gwydir.  Sir  John,  hospitable 
and  cultivated,  but  at  the  same  time  overbearing  and 
covetous,  had  applied  to  the  scholar-bishop  (whom  he 
affected  to  regard  as  a  creature  of  his  own  powerful  house) 
for  a  grant  of  certain  tithes,  a  request  that  William  Mor 
gan,  to  the  angry  surprise  of  the  baronet,*  had  courteously 
but  firmly  refused — '  so  many  chips  have  been  already 
taken  from  the  Church,  that  it  is  ready  to  fall.  God  hath 
blessed  you  so  well,  that  you  are  bounden  rather  to  help 
his  poore  Church  than  to  hinder  it.'  As  a  consequence  of 

pepper,  salt,  and  fire.'  '  Bishop  Beaw  reported  :  "I  have  but 
three  livings  in  my  gift,  whereof  two  are  so  lean  and  ill-favoured, 
that  should  they  be  sent  to  the  fair,  no  chapman  would  be  found  to 
bid  for  them.  I  have  no  deanery  ;  and  as  for  prebends,  such  as 
usually  fall  in  my  gift,  they  are  such  as  he  that  should  give  five 
pounds  for  any  one  of  them  would  bid  too  much  by  three."  '  (Ibid. 

P-  37-) 

*  Sir  John  Wynne  was  created  a  Baronet  by  James  I.  in  1611. 
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this  gentle  rebuke  there  followed  a  lengthy  correspondence 
full  of  acrimony  on  the  part  of  the  squire  of  Gwydir  ('  the 
House  that  did  you  and  yours  good  '),  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  the  historian  as  shewing  some  of  the  ideas  and 
manners  of  the  Welsh  upper  classes  at  this  period,  but 
which  lack  of  space  forbids  us  to  pursue  further.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  from  the  many  letters  extant,  the  acknow 
ledged  uprightness  of  the  Bishop  and  his  loyal  stewardship 
of  the  property  of  his  see  appear  in  striking  contrast  with 
Sir  John  Wynne's  expressions  of  wounded  pride  and  with 
his  childish  accusations  of  ingratitude.  That  this  dispute 
with  an  old  and  valued  friend  so  preyed  upon  Morgan's 
over-sensitive  mind  as  to  hasten  his  end,  there  can  be  as 
little  doubt  as  that  the  gentle  Bishop  was  in  the  right  and 
his  pompous  neighbour  in  the  wrong  :  indeed,  a  quaint 
local  legend  relates  how  the  soul  of  the  truculent  old  squire 
lies  imprisoned  beneath  a  certain  waterfall  near  Gwydir, 
there  to  be  '  purged,  spouted  upon,  and  purified  '  until 
the  Judgement  Day,  as  fit  punishment  for  his  insolence 
and  spite  towards  the  good  Bishop  who  first  gave  to  Wales 
her  complete  Bible  in  the  native  language. 

In  the  year  1888  a  widespread  desire  was  manifested 
among  Welshmen,  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  alike, 
both  in  Wales  itself  and  in  the  many  Welsh-speaking  com 
munities  abroad,  to  observe  the  tercentenary  of  the  appear 
ance  of  Bishop  Morgan's  Bible,  and  to  raise  a  national 
monument  in  honour  of  the  three  great  translators  and 
their  chief  assistants.  With  this  object  the  present  Memo 
rial,  in  the  form  of  an  Eleanor  Cross,  was  erected  in  the 
cathedral  close  of  St.  Asaph,  a  most  appropriate  site, 
seeing  that  all  of  the  eight  illustrious  Welshmen  thus  com 
memorated  (except  Hewett)  were  natives  of  Gwynedd, 
while  three  of  them  were  former  bishops  of  St.  Asaph 
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itself,  the  little  city  that  so  long  served  as  the  chief  centre 
of  the  intellectual  and  religious  revival  in  North  Wales 
under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  sovereigns.  In  the  eight 
Gothic  niches  clustered  round  the  shaft  of  the  Cross  stand 
the  figures — all,  unfortunately,  possessing  merely  con 
ventional  features,  owing  to  the  complete  absence  of 
authentic  portraits — of  Bishop  Richard  Davies,  of  William 
Salesbury,  and  of  Bishop  William  Morgan,  together  with 
their  three  coadjutors,  Thomas  Hewett,  Dean  Goodman, 
and  Archdeacon  Prys  ;  the  last  two  canopies  containing 
statues  of  Bishop  Richard  Parry  and  of  his  brother-in-law 
and  chief  assistant  in  the  final  version  of  1620,  Dr.  John 
Davies,  of  Mallwyd,  the  famous  lexicographer.  Beneath 
each  statue  have  been  engraved  the  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  and  in  some  cases  suitable  quotations  (all  in  the 
language  which  the  patriotic  efforts  of  these  Welsh  Church 
men  did  so  much  to  preserve  and  to  enrich)  have  been 
added  ;  whilst  in  allusion  to  the  beneficent  light  shed  by 
the  Welsh  Bible  in  times  of  darkness,  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Memorial  has  been  carved  to  represent  a  lantern 
suimounted  by  the  Cross. 
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II. 


THE  PURITAN  OPPRESSION. 


THE  varied  history  of  the  Welsh  Church  during  the  seven 
teenth  century,  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat — of 
necessity  very  briefly — in  the  following  pages,  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  distinct  periods,  of  which 
the  first  saw  the  Church  of  Wales,  in  spite  of  many  acknow 
ledged  defects,  flourishing,  increasing  in  influence,  and 
educating  the  people  ;  the  second,  that  of  the  Puritan 
Oppression,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  almost  the  whole 
of  the  work  effected  with  such  loving  care  by  the  Welsh 
Elizabethan  scholars,  and  by  the  many  patriotic  divines 
of  the  first  two  Stuart  reigns  ;  whilst  the  third  period, 
extending  from  the  Restoration  to  the  close  of  the  century, 
marks  the  steady  progress  made  towards  the  condition 
of  decay  and  indifference  that  prevailed  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

We  have  already  in  the  previous  essay*  given  an 
account  of  the  great  literary  revival  amongst  the  higher 
clergy  of  Wales  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.  :  a  revival  which,  before  it  had  spent  itself,  gave  to 

*  Church  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1905  :  The  Welsh  Trans 
lations  of  the  Bible. 
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the  Welsh  people  complete  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  the  Prayer  Book,  together  with  some  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms  and  various  religious  works,  all  in 
the  vernacular.  Concurrently  with  this  peculiarly  national 
Renaissance,  there  was  also  taking  place  another  move 
ment,  which,  though  at  first  obscure,  small  in  scope,  and 
distinctly  local  in  its  nature,  was  later  destined  to  assume 
an  undue  importance  under  stress  of  the  political  changes 
during  the  Civil  Wars.  This  movement  is  closely  associ 
ated  with  the  name  of  William  Wroth,  rector  of  Llan- 
faches  in  South  Monmouthshire,  '  the  Apostle  of  Welsh 
Dissent,'  a  clergyman  who  was  born  in  the  year  1570,  and 
was  consequently  a  close  contemporary  of  the  celebrated 
Rhys  Prichard,  of  lylandovery,  of  whom  we  propose  to 
speak  presently.  We  have  already  noted  the  intensely 
national  character  of  the  advance  of  learning  in  the  Welsh 
Church  in  the  days  of  Bishops  Davies,  Morgan,  and  Parry. 
Here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  associated  with  Wroth 
and  his  little  band  of  helpers  a  policy  that  can  almost  be 
described  as  anti-national,  seeing  that  it  originally  sprang 
from  an  English  district  on  the  borders  of  Wales  itself, 
that  its  chief  exponents  bore  unmistavably  English  names, 
that  it  drew  its  main  support  from  Puritan  Bristol  across 
the  water,  and  that  it  invariably  used  the  English  tongue 
in  its  writings  and  sermons.  In  fact,  the  beginnings  of 
Welsh  Dissent,  which  are  traced  from  the  course  of  events 
at  Llanfaches,  are  due  to  an  English  Puritiancal  mission 
that  was  utterly  alien  to  the  ideas  and  desires  of  the 
genuine  Cymry,  and  was  only  forced  into  prominence  by 
political  influences  from  outside.  Early  in  the  seven 
teenth  century  Wroth 's  parish,  which  lies  in  the  richly- 
cultivated  district  between  Newport  and  Chepstow, 
became  a  rallying  point  for  'the  saints,'  although  we 
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possess  no  important  mention  of  Wroth 's  name  until 
1630,  by  which  date  the  rector  of  Llanfaches  must  have 
become  well  advanced  in  years.  Two  younger  men  come 
to  the  front  at  the  same  time,  William  Erbery  and  Walter 
Cradock  :  the  former  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  Church  at 
Cardiff,  and  the  latter  his  curate.  Cradock  is  described 
by  Bishop  Murray  of  Llandaff  as  '  a  bold,  ignorant  young 
fellow,'  and  at  the  Bishop's  request  he  was  deprived  of 
his  license  for  disobedience  to  the  royal  commands,  and 
for  using  blasphemous  language  in  his  sermons.  The 
treatment,  perhaps  unjustifiably  harsh,  meted  out  to 
these  three  clergymen,  all  of  whom  were  suspended  by 
Bishop  Murray,  resulted  in  1639  m  ^e  foundation  of  the 
Independent  Church  of  Llanfaches — '  like  Antioch,  the 
mother-church  in  that  Gentile  Country  ' — wherein  Wroth 
and  Cradock  ministered  together,  whilst  conventicles  on 
similar  lines  and  probably  affiliated  to  Llanfaches  were 
started  at  Cardiff  and  Swansea  by  Henry  Walter  and 
Ambrose  Mostyn.  The  whole  enterprise,  which  was  con 
fined  chiefly  to  the  towns  and  wholly  to  the  Knglish- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and 
Monmouth,  failed  to  become  popular,  so  that  it  was 
probably  in  despair  of  making  any  headway  in  the  '  Gentile 
Country  '  of  South  Wales  that  Wroth,  '  the  Father  and 
Founder  of  Noncomformity  in  Wales,'  at  length  retired 
to  Bristol  (a  far  more  congenial  and  suitable  spot  to  one 
of  his  temperament  and  views  than  his  own  parish  of 
Llanf  aches),  where  he  died  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  Rebellion. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  undertake  any  account, 
however  brief,  of  the  Welsh  Church  during  this  period 
without  aliuding  to  the  life  and  labours  of  the  celebrated 
Rhys  Prichard,  vicar  of  Uandingat — the  orthodox  Puritan 
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as  contrasted  with  the  unorthodox  Wroth — who  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  learned  Welsh  divines  of 
Elizabethan  and  early  Stuart  times  and  the  great  Re 
vivalists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  good  social  position 
and  a  native  of  the  quaint  little  market-town  of  I/lan- 
dovery  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Towy,  Rhys  Prichard 
was  appointed  incumbent  of  his  birthplace  shortly  after 
his  departure  from  Jesus  College  at  Oxford,  at  a  time 
when  he  could  scarcely  have  passed  his  twenty-third  year. 
According  to  the  popular  local  tradition  the  young  vicar 
at  first  showed  himself  gay  and  dissipated,  but  suddenly 
becoming  awakened  to  the  impropriety  and  even  sin  of 
his  light  conduct — particularly  with  regard  to  drunken 
ness  and  the  profanation  of  Sunday — he 

'  immediately  entered  on  a  more  serious  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties  ;  called  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  great  doc 
trines  of  the  Gospel  ;  exhorted  sinners  to  repentance  ;  and  was 
very  much  in  the  habit  of  improving  any  national  calamity,  or 
some  local  dispensation  of  Providence,  with  a  view  to  promote 
true  religion.'* 

A  pronounced  Puritan,  therefore,  yet  a  most  loyal  son 
of  his  Mother-Church  ;  a  strong  opponent  of  the  princi 
ples  contained  in  the  royal  '  Book  of  Sports/  yet  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Crown,  '  the  Vicar  ' — as  he  soon  came  to 
be  affectionately  termed  throughout  South  Wales — held 
most  incongruous  views  on  Church  polity  ;  yet  in  spite 
of  his  puritanical  tendencies  the  sterling  qualities  of  Rhys 
Prichard  were  evidently  much  appreciated  by  the  higher 
clergy  in  Wales.  A  prebend  at  Brecon  and  an  additional 
living  in  Carmarthenshire  were  early  presented  to  him  by 

*  Bulmer,  preface  to  The  Beauties  of  the  Vicar  of  Llandovery. 
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Bishop  Rudd,  whilst,  in  1626,  Vicar  Prichard  was  offered 
the  important  office  of  chancellor  of  the  cathedral,  at  the 
special  desire  of  William  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  : 
a  circumstance  which  continues  to  puzzle  the  Welsh  Non 
conformist  historian  with  his  traditional  prejudice  against 
Charles  I.'s  Primate  and  all  his  acts.  Yet  to  most  level- 
minded  persons  this  signal  mark  of  favour  will  appear 
merely  to  afford  an  additional  proof  that  Laud  was  fully 
capable  of  appreciating  the  virtues  of  one  who  differed 
widely  from  himself  on  certain  matters  of  Church  discipline. 
And  with  regard  to  Prichard 's  relations  with  the  High 
Church  clergy  of  his  time,  we  may  add  that  he  was  on 
most  friendly  terms  with  Bishop  Morgan  Owen  of  Llandaff , 
Laud's  former  Welsh  chaplain,  and  also  with  the  highly 
unpopular  Bishop  Roger  Mainwaring,  of  St.  Davids, 
whose  son,  Thomas  Mainwaring,  married  the  vicar's 
grand-daughter  and  heiress,  the  only  child  of  his  only 
son,  Samuel  Prichard. 

The  chancellorship  granted  by  Laud  was  held  by  Vicar 
Prichard  until  his  death  in  1644  at  his  native  Llandovery, 
where  his  parsonage  was  till  recently  standing,  but  where 
an  ungrateful  parish  has  erected  no  permanent  memorial 
to  its  famous  incumbent. 

'  I  expected  '  (remarks  Malkin,  the  traveller)  '  to  have  obtained 
some  particulars  of  a  man  who  certainly  deserves  to  be  recorded 
among  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  country  ;  but  with  the  most 
diligent  inquiry  I  could  make,  all  the  information  to  be  procured 
was  that  such  a  man  once  lived  there  ....  There  is  neither  stone 
nor  inscription  to  his  memory.'* 

Yet,  though  the  Vicar's  place  of  burial  was  so  completely 
*  Malkin,  Tour  in  South  Wales. 
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forgotten  that  even  the  good  Bishop  Bull  of  St.  Davids, 
some  sixty  years  after  Rhys  Prichard's  death,  was  unable 
to  discover  its  whereabouts,*  many  are  the  stories,  or 
rather  legends,  connected  with  this  popular  divine  that 
still  linger  amongst  Welsh-speaking  folk.  Of  these  tales, 
handed  down  orally  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  strange  act  of  vengeance  known  as 
'  The  Curse  of  Maesyfelin,'  in  which  the  Vicar  is  described 
as  pronouncing  a  malediction,  that  was  ultimately  fulfilled, 
upon  the  home  and  family  of  a  Welsh  judge,  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Lloyd,  of  Maesyfelin,  for  the  treacherous  murder  of 
his  son  and  heir,  Samuel  Prichard  :  a  picturesque  and 
sinister  incident  that  rests,  however,  on  very  slender 
evidence.! 

The  real  importance  of  the  Vicar's  life  is  to  be  found 
in  the  new  methods  introduced  by  him  into  the  office  of 
preaching  :  methods  which  were  afterwards  largely  imi 
tated  by  the  Revivalists  of  the  succeeding  century. 
Finding  after  a  while  that  his  eloquent  appeals  were  wont 
to  fill  his  own  little  parish  church  to  overflowing,  the  Vicar 
was  reduced,  for  want  of  space,  to  address  his  congrega 
tion  in  the  churchyard  ;  and  as  his  fame  and  popularity 
spread,  the  crowds,  at  whatever  spot  he  might  happen  to 
preach,  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  great 
nave  of  the  Cathedral  at  St.  Davids  was  found  insufficient 
to  contain  the  assembled  people.  The  services  held 
throughout  the  diocese  by  Vicar  Prichard  were  in  fact  a 
foretaste  of  the  great  Revivalist  meetings  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  held  under  the  auspices  of 

*  Bulmer,  preface  to  Prichard's  Life. 

f  A  short  account  of  this  curious  Welsh  legend  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Herbert^Vaughan's  article,  '  Some  Notes  on  an  Extinct  Welsh 
Family,'  published  in  the  Genealogical  Magazine,  June,  1901. 


Daniel  Rowland  and  Howell  Harris — here  in  early  Stuart 
times  were  the  same  determined  crowds  drawn  from 
immense  distances  and  braving  fatigue  and  the  dangers 
of  the  road  in  order  to  hear  an  eloquent  and  earnest 
preacher.  But  the  mere  power  thus  to  attract  a  large  and 
attentive  congregation  did  not  satisfy  the  Vicar ;  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  impress  the  subject-matter  of  his 
sermons  more  fully  upon  the  people,  he  caused  leaflets 
with  Welsh  rhymes  to  be  distributed  amongst  his  hearers, 
who  thus  obtained  gradually  the  habit  of  concluding  the 
service  by  singing  these  rough  homely  verses.  '  This 
practice,'  remarks  Anthony  Wood,  '  occasioned  many 
hundreds  of  the  ignorant  Welsh,  who  delight  in  songs,  to 
learn  to  read  their  own  language  ;  '*  so  that  Laud's  Chan 
cellor  of  St.  Davids  in  this  manner  contrived  to  carry  on 
the  great  work  inaugurated  by  the  translators  of  the 
Welsh  Bible,  of  teaching  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  the  full 
use  of  their  native  tongue,  f  This  novel  practice  of  preach 
ing  in  the  open  and  of  connecting  the  lyiturgy  of  the 
Church  with  popular  congregational  singing  did  not  com 
mend  itself  to  many  of  the  leading  clergy,  yet  Prichard 
appears  never  to  have  been  officially  censured,  far  less 
persecuted,  for  such  conduct.  Nevertheless,  whilst  un 
doubtedly  possessing  true  piety  and  religious  fervour, 
Rhys  Prichard  had  the  failing,  so  frequent  amongst  the 
Puritan  clergy,  of  imagining  himself  a  solitary  prophet 
crying  in  a  wilderness  of  sin.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
both  the  clergy  and  people  of  Wales  at  this  time  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  a  religious  awakening,  yet  the  Vicar's 
sweeping  statements  as  to  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  his 

*  Athence  Oxonienses. 
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countrymen  of  all  classes  carry  their  own  refutation  in 
their  exaggerated  violence  of  language.  Whilst  the  Vicar, 
with  the  usual  Puritan  self-complacency,  was  posing  as 
the  only  true  Christian  in  his  own  district,  he  seems  to 
have  ignored  the  fact  that  within  a  ride  of  Llandovery  to 
the  south  stood  the  historic  old  Welsh  mansion  of  Golden 
Grove  (Gelli  Aur),  the  seat  of  Richard  Vaughan,  Earl  of 
Carbery,  whose  private  chaplain,  Jeremy  Taylor,  was 
then  composing  some  of  his  choicest  works  ;  whilst  at 
no  great  distance  to  northward  there  dwelt  at  Uangam- 
march  Parsonage  the  pious  family  of  Howell,  of  whose 
daily  life  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  good  works  that 
rather  worldly  old  gossip,  James  Howell,  has  left  us  a 
striking  account  in  his  Litter  ce  Ho-Eliance.  Yet  the  Vicar 
seems  to  have  remained  oblivious  of  the  near  existence 
of  two  such  exemplary  households,  which  must  them 
selves  have  exercised  no  little  influence  for  good  on  their 
immediate  neighbours. 

The  work,  which  is  permanently  associated  with  Rhys 
Prichard's  name,  and  goes  equally  under  the  two  titles  of 
The  Welshman's  Candle  (Canwyll  y  Cymry)  and  The  Vicar's 
Book  (Uyfr  y  Ficer),  consists  of  a  large  collection  of  these 
rhyming  Welsh  sermons.  An  imperfect  edition  of  this 
important  book  was  first  published  about  a  year  after  its 
author's  death  by  a  certain  Evan  Pugh,  one  of  the  Vicar's 
own  parishioners  at  Llandovery,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  great  Parliamentary  leader,  Robert  Devereux,  last 
Earl  of  Essex,  whose  honorary  chaplain  the  Vicar  had 
long  been.  A  second  edition,  fuller  and  more  carefully 
prepared,  appeared  in  1672,  from  which  date  onward 
numerous  issues  of  this  popular  work,  including  one  or 
two  English  translations,  have  been  printed  ;  and  even 
at  the  present  day  this  quaint  seventeenth-century  manual 
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is   still    remembered    and    studied     by     Welsh-speaking 
people. 

'  The  work  was  no  sooner  printed  than  it  appeared  in  almost 
every  hand,  and  was  heard  from  almost  every  mouth  throughout 
the  Principality,  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  with  what  uncommon 
avidity  and  pleasure  it  was  received,  read,  and  repeated  by  the 
people  ;  and  these  compositions  are  said  to  have  had  a  most  bene 
ficial  influence  on  the  morals  and  behaviour  of  the  whole  country.'* 

We  venture  to  quote  here  two  short  passages,  taken 
almost  at  random,  from  one  of  the  English  translations  of 
The  Welshman's  Candle  :  not  so  much  to  afford  specimens 
of  Rhys  Prichard's  literary  talent  (which  certainly  was 
not  high)  as  to  present  a  curious  glimpse  into  Welsh  social 
and  religious  life  in  the  days  when  the  famous  Vicar  of 
Llandovery  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were  living  as  near  neigh 
bours  in  Carmarthenshire.  In  the  first  of  these  quotations 
let  us  note  the  deep-rooted  existence  amongst  the  common 
people  of  those  old  Romish  superstitions  against  which  the 
Revivalists  of  the  next  century  waged  so  fierce  a  war  of 
extermination,  and  which  possesses  a  special  interest  here 
as  supplying  us  with  the  names  of  such  Saints  as  were  still 
popularly  invoked  by  the  peasantry  of  South  Wales. 

'  Men  must  not  call  on  gods  of  wood  or  stone 
But  on  the  I^ord  through  Jesus  Christ  alone. 
No  saint  or  angel  the  request  can  grant, 
Or  give  the  smallest  blessing  thou  dost  want. 

*  *  *  *  * 

'  The  Virgin  talks  no  English,  I  suppose  ; 
No  Welsh,  as  I  presume,  Saint  Stephen  knows  ; 
Neither  does  Bernard  Irish  understand  : — 
How,  then,  can  these  to  help  thee  lend  their  hand  ? 

*  J.  Williams,  Eminent  Welshmen. 
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— Christ  is  the  only  mediator  known, 
Whose  merits  can  for  our  misdeeds  atone  ; 
He  pleads  His  merits,  in  the  courts  above, 
And  these  a  righteous  God  to  mercy  move, 
While  some  to  Catherine  or  Saint  David  fly. 
And  some  for  help  to  Martin  would  apply, 
Look  thou  to  Jesus,  on  His  gracious  throne, 
Nor  other  intercessors  dare  to  own.' 

Again,  the  Vicar  acted  as  a  far-distant  pioneer  to  the 
work  of  the  Revivalists  in  his  earnest  injunctions  for  a 
stricter  observance  of  Sunday  amongst  his  countrymen, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  Lord's  Day  as  a 
secular  rather  than  as  a  sacred  holiday. 

'  There's  not  a  day  you  spend  so  much  amiss, 
Or  make  so  useless  and  profane  as  this  ! — 
A  day  for  drunkenness,  a  day  for  sport  ; 
A  day  for  riot  and  excess  too  short  ; 
A  day  when  war  or  mischief  most  prevails  ; 
Such  is  the  Sabbath  in  most  parts  of  Wales. 
O  God  of  Vengeance  !  stay  Thy  lifted  hand, 
And  spare,  in  mercy  spare,  our  guilty  land  !  ' 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  sweeping  denunciations  of 
Vicar  Prichard,  and  of  the  later  and  fiercer  attacks  made 
by  Vavasor  Powell,  by  Hugh  Peters,  and  others  of  the 
Independent  faction,  there  exist  sufficiently  strong  proofs 
to  show  that  the  Welsh  Church  was  on  the  whole  in  a 
highly  flourishing  condition  shortly  before  the  middle  of 
this  century.  The  great  literary  movement  which  had 
distinguished  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  had 
everywhere  left  strong  marks  of  its  influence  on  all  classes 
in  the  Principality,  and  in  particular  on  the  clergy,  a 
great  number  of  whom  were  at  this  time  graduates  of  the 
Universities,  notably  of  Jesus  College  at  Oxford.  This 
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college,    founded    under    Queen    Elizabeth,    endowed    by 
many  celebrated  Welshmen,   and  lately  enriched  by  the 
bounty  of  the  King,  had  for  long  been  attracting  many 
promising  young  scholars  from  across  the  Severn,   with 
the   result   that   the  pages   of  Anthony   Wood's   colossal 
work — the  Athence  Oxonienses — contains  a  great  number 
of  Welsh  names,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  belong 
to   men   who   subsequently  held   cures   of   souls   in   their 
native  land.     Amongst  the  many  eminent  Welsh  divines 
and  staunch  Welsh  Churchmen  who  adorned  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  we  may  mention  here  the  Lord-Keeper  John 
Williams,   the  rival  of  Laud  and  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  York  ;    George  Herbert,  the  gentle  poet  of  Bemerton, 
a  scion  of  the  great  house  of  Herbert  of  Montgomery  ; 
Thomas  Vaughan,  the  Rosicrucian  (self-styled  '  Eugenius 
Philalethes  '),  vicar  of  his  own  native  Llansaintffraid,  an 
erudite  writer  and  a  capable  parish  priest  who  was  '  neither 
papist  nor  sectary,  but  a  true  resolute  Protestant  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  Church  of  England/  but  who  was  never 
theless  ousted  from  his  benefice  for  his  devotion  to  the 
royal    cause ;    his    more    famous    twin    brother,    Henry 
Vaughan,    '  the   Silurist,'    likewise    an    alumnus   of    Jesus 
College,  who  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  religious  poets  ; 
Thomas   and   James   Ho  well,    another   illustrious   pair   of 
brothers,  both  being  sons  of  Thomas  Ho  well,  the  pious 
curate  of  Llangammarch  in  Breconshire  and  both  gradu 
ates  of  Jesus  College — of  whom  the  former  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Bristol  (where  he  died,  greatly  beloved,  in  1646), 
and    the    latter,    became    well    known    as   the  author  of 
Dodona's  Grove  and  of  the  interesting  Littera  Ho-Eliance, 
which  have  delighted  many  generations  of  readers,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  post  of  historiographer-royal  after   the 
Restoration.     But  to  limit  our  list  of  eminent  Welshmen 
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of  the  Caroline  Age  solely  to  the  literary  parish  priests 
who  spent  their  lives  labouring  in  Wales  itself,  and  suffered 
at  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion  for  their  loyal  attach 
ment  to  Church  and  Crown,  we  must  include  the  names 
of  William  Roberts,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bangor,  the 
generous  restorer  of  his  cathedral-church  and  benefactor 
to  the  Universities ;  of  William  Thomas,  rector  of 
Laugharne,  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  St.  Davids,  an  excellent  pastor,  a  marvellous  scholar, 
and  the  composer  of  many  theological  treatises ;  of 
Alexander  Griffith,  vicar  of  Glasbury-on-Wye,  '  a  learned 
divine  '  and  author  of  some  clever  but  violent  Royalist 
tracts  ;  of  David  Lloyd,  of  Berthlloyd,  in  Montgomery 
shire,  a  Denbighshire  incumbent  and  afterwards  dean 
of  Bangor,  well  known  as  a  good  Welsh  poet  and  the 
writer  of  a  once-popular  burlesque  entitled  The  Legend  of 
Captain  Jones  ;  of  Richard  Lloyd,  an  Anglesey  vicar  and 
a  member  of  a  talented  family  that  gave  several  clergy 
men  to  the  Church,  who  was  the  author  of  one  of  the 
earliest  known  Latin- Welsh  grammars,  and  '  was  also  a 
very  good  linguist  and  understood  perfectly  seven  lan 
guages  besides  Welsh  ;  '  of  Edward  Wynne,  a  member  of 
the  leading  family  of  North  Wales  and  a  Carnarvonshire 
rector,  who  was  the  compiler  of  a  useful  devotional  work 
in  the  vernacular  ;  of  Griffith  Williams,  rector  of  Llan- 
llechid,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Bangor  and  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  '  a  very  eminent  prelate  and  a  voluminous  writer  ; 
of  John  Owen,  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College  and  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  '  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  incomparable 
skill  in  the  Welsh  language,  and  zeal  in  promoting  the 
good  of  his  bishopric,'  and  who  was  the  first  prelate  to 
institute  regular  Welsh  preaching  in  his  cathedral-church.* 

*  Williams,  Eminent  Welshmen.     A.  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses. 
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As  all  the  names  enumerated  in  this  second  list  (which 
could  with  ease  be  greatly  extended)  belong  to  persons 
who  were  at  once  Welsh  parish  priests,  able  scholars,  and 
men  of  the  highest  character,  we  may  reasonably  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  wholesale  charges  of  incom 
petence,  ignorance,  and  immorality  brought  forward  by 
Puritan  writers  and  itinerant  preachers  against  the  clergy 
of  Wales  prior  to  the  Civil  Wars,  were  grossly  exaggerated, 
if  not  absolutely  unfounded. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  two  chief  Puritan 
leaders  of  South  Wales,  Prichard  and  Wroth,  should  both 
have  died  in  the  opening  years  of  the  Great  Rebelion 
and  should  thus  have  escaped  seeing  the  many  miseries 
and  excesses  which  were  destined  to  cause  such  heartfelt 
lamentation  amongst  all  Welsh  Churchmen  of  every 
shade  of  feeling  and  of  every  school  in  politics.  As  a  whole, 
however,  the  Principality  was  notoriously  Royalist  in 
its  sympathies,  so  that  after  the  fatal  day  of  Naseby  it 
was  only  natural  for  King  Charles  to  retire  westward  to 
the  friendly  counties  of  Wales  and  the  Marches  ;  indeed, 
the  historic  keep  of  Harlech  Castle  was  the  last  place  in 
his  kingdom  to  fly  the  royal  standard.  When  this  strong 
hold  capitulated  in  the  spring  of  1647,  an(^  an<  Wales  was 
at  length  prostrate  in  the  power  of  the  Parliamentarian 
party,  its  inhabitants,  and  particularly  its  clergy,  had 
every  reason  to  expect  severe  measures  at  the  hands  of 
their  conquerors  for  the  support  lately  afforded  to  the 
defeated  King.  Though  '  they  had  not  indeed  before 
been  altogether  without  a  taste  of  the  bitter  cup,  yet  up 
till  this  moment  the  clergy  in  Wales  had  fared  better 
than  their  English  brethren,  for — 

'  That  part  of  the  kingdom  had  hitherto,  partly,  as  conceive, 
by  their  Loyalty,  and  partly  by  the  Barrenness  of  their  country, 
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with  the  rest  of  their  Brethren  ;  thither  the  Parliament  therefore 
now  .  .  .  turn  their  Eyes,  and,  by  a  double  portion  of  Oppression, 
make  the  Clergy  of  these  counties  sadly  compensate  for  the  Delay 
of  their  Sufferings.'* 

The  Welsh  Church  had  but  a  short  time  to  wait  for  its 
punishment,  since  within  a  month  of  the  Kings'  execution 
there  was  issued  the  famous  'Act  for  the  better  Propaga 
tion  and  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales,  and  redress 
of  some  Grievances,'  which  was  dated  '  Die  Veneris  22 
Februarii,  1649  '  an(^  printed  in  London  '  for  the  use 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Wales  1650.'  The  preamble  of 
this  Act  contains  a  list  of  some  seventy  Welsh  Parliamen 
tarian  gentlemen — headed  by  the  names  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Harrison,  of  Colonel  Philip  Jones  of  Fonmon,  and  of 
Colonel  John  Jones,  the  regicide — to  sit  as  Commissioners 
in  the  thirteen  counties  of  Wales,  with  full  powers  (i) 
'  to  receive  all  Articles  or  Charges  which  shall  be  exhibited 
against  any  Parson,  Vicar,  Curate,  or  Schoolmaster  .  .  . 
for  any  Delinquency,  Scandal,  Malignancy,  or  non-Resi 
dency  ;  '  (2)  to  cite  such  persons  to  appear  before  them  ; 
(3)  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath  ;  (4)  to  eject  persons 
so  accused,  if  they  thought  fit ;  and  (5)  to  allow  at  their 
discretion  the  payment  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  any 
benefice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ejected  incumbent's 
wife  and  children.  The  Act  further  provided  for  these 
Commissioners  to  grant  certificates  or  licenses  '  for  preach 
ing,  as  well  in  settled  congregations  and  parochial  charges 
as  in  an  itinerary  course,'  to  such  individuals  as  '  shall  be 
recommended  and  approved  by  a  body  of  twenty-five 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel,'  or  'Approvers/  whose  names 

*  J.  Walker,  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy. 
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include  those  of  Walter  Cradock,  the  suspended  curate  of 
St.  Mary's,  Cardiff,  and  of  Vavasor  Powell.  Hugh  Peters, 
the  regicide  and  a  personal  friend  of  Cromwell,  was  first 
consulted  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  pro 
visions  of  this  Act,  and  his  advice  was  equally  simple  and 
drastic,  for  his  main  idea  of  propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Wales  consisted  in  '  sequestrating  all  the  clergy  without 
exception,  and  bringing  the  revenues  of  the  Church  into 
one  public  treasury,  out  of  which  must  be  allowed  ioo/. 
a  year  to  six  itinerant  preachers  to  preach  in  every  county. ' 
Strange  to  say,  this  extraordinary  suggestion  was  at  once 
acted  upon,  although  it  must  have  appeared  patent  to  all 
reasonable  men  that  such  a  scheme  was  in  its  essence 
totally  subversive  of  all  settled  discipline  and  of  imme 
morial  custom.  Having  thus  given  the  advice  demanded 
on  this  question,  'Hugh  Peters,  '  the  great  Master-Builder 
of  this  Babel/  seems  to  have  retired  from  any  further 
participation  in  the  working  of  the  Act  itself  ;  but  his 
place  was  adequately  filled  by  a  no  less  active  and  enthu 
siastic  disciple  in  the  person  of  Vavasor  Powell,  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  Approvers. 

This  remarkable  man,  who  has  been  not  inaptly  styled 
'  The  Metropolitan  of  the  Welsh  Itinerants,'  was  possessed 
of  undoubted  honesty  and  also  of  boundless  energy  and 
zeal,  so  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  unreason 
able  and  unreasoning  fanaticism,  together  with  his  intense 
self-conceit,  should  have  eclipsed  his  many  natural  virtues. 
'  He  was,'  remarks  Anthony  Wood,  '  a  person  of  good 
natural  parts,  but  a  grand  schismatic,  a  busybody,  prag 
matical,  bold,  and  an  indefatigable  enemy  to  Monarchy 
and  Episcopacy ;  '  whilst  Baxter,  from  whom  more 
sympathy  might  have  been  expected,  sums  up  his  char 
acter  still  more  pithily  in  calling  him  '  an  honest,  inju- 
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dicious  zealot.'  Born  in  1617  at  Knucklas  in  Radnorshire 
(an  English-speaking  county),  the  son  of  Richard  Howell 
'  an  ale-house  keeper  and  botcher  of  oatmeal,'  by  his  wife 
Penelope  Vavasor,  young  Powell  (or  ap  Howell)  seems  to 
have  come  of  respectable  parentage,  and  to  have  been 
tolerably  well  connected,  although  Alexander  Griffith, 
the  ejected  vicar  of  Glasbury  (for  whose  bitterness  and 
prejudice  some  excuse  may  readily  be  found),  represents 
him  as  born  and  bred  in  low  and  even  immoral  surround 
ings.  Nor  does  this  same  author  hesitate  to  accuse  this 
arch  enemy  of  the  Welsh  clergy  of  so  serious  a  crime 
during  his  youth  as  that  of  forging  the  letters  of  Holy 
Orders  of  '  an  old  decayed  clergyman,'  although  such 
conduct  seems  totally  alien  to  Powell's  open  and  honest 
nature.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  educated  at 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  although  he  left  the  University 
before  taking  a  degree,  and  his  owrn  statement  affords 
sufficient  authority  for  Anthony  Wood  to  include  Powell's 
name,  together  with  a  somewhat  lengthy  biography,  in 
his  work  already  mentioned. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Vavasor  Powell  had 
already  given  much  trouble  to  the  Welsh  bishops  by  the 
violence  and  illegality  of  his  public  preaching,  so  that  in 
the  year  1642  he  had  found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  London, 
only  to  return  to  his  native  land  in  triumph  a  few  years 
later  as  one  of  the  specially  selected  'Approvers  '  to  act 
under  the  Commissioners  for  Wales.  As  an  itinerant 
preacher  Powell  was  now  paid  the  sum  of  lool.  a  year, 
and  even  his  enemies  have  admitted  that  the  services  he 
gave  in  return  far  exceeded  the  mere  value  of  his  salary, 
for  he  spent  his  whole  time  in  riding  post-haste  over  all 
parts  of  Wales,  preaching,  organizing,  and  denouncing, 
so  that  he  and  his  companions — whose  methods,  perhaps, 
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became  vulgarly  known  as  the  '  Gospel  Postillions.'  With 
such  little  wealth  as  he  now  possessed,  Powell  bought 
himself  a  small  property  in  the  parish  of  Kerry  in  Mont 
gomeryshire,  and  this  circumstance  was  later  very  unfairly 
charged  against  him  as  a  proof  of  his  having  obtained 
large  sums  of  Church  money ;  whereas  in  reality  his 
house  was  used  as  a  kind  of  hostel  for  the  poor  and  for 
travellers,  wherein  he  '  had  room  for  twelve  in  his  beds, 
an  hundred  in  his  barns,  and  a  thousand  in  his  heart  ! 

In  accordance  with  Peter's  advice,  already  given, 
these  seventy-two  Commissioners  and  twenty-five  Ap 
provers  now  set  to  work  with  the  greatest  zeal  to  make 
an  inventory  of  all  Church  revenue  accruing  from  benefices, 
endowments,  glebe-lands,  and  tithes,  and  out  of  the  total 
sum  thus  calculated  to  apportion  loot,  annually  apiece 
to  the  thirteen  selected  itinerant  preachers,  each  of  whom 
was  to  have  six  more  persons  under  his  control  to  act  as 
ministers  and  schoolmasters  combined.  Side  by  side 
with  this  effort  to  build  up  a  brand-new  ecclesiastical 
system,  the  work  of  wholesale  ejection  proceeded  rapidly 
and  thoroughly.  Charges  of  drunkenness,  of  immorality, 
of  ignorance,  of  incompetence,  and  last,  but  most  im 
portant  of  all,  of  delinquency  (or  refusal  to  subscribe  to 
the  engagement  of  obedience  to  the  existing  Government), 
and  of  malignancy  (or  active  support  of  the  King),  were 
now  brought  against  the  vast  majority  of  the  parsons  of 
Wales,  with  the  result  that,  within  four  years  of  the 
publishing  of  the  Act,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
beneficed  clergymen  had  been  ejected  in  the  seven  counties 
of  South  Wales  alone.  Statistics  of  the  ejections  in  North 
Wales  are  less  complete,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  clergy  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  fared  any  better 
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under  the  Commissioners  than  their  brethren  in  lylandaff 
and  St.  Davids.  To  take  the  solitary  instance  of  Mont 
gomeryshire,  we  find  on  the  indisputable  testimony  of 
Vavasor  Powell  himself,  who  had  recently  settled  at 
Kerry  in  that  county,  that  '  there  were  eleven  or  twelve 
[parish  priests]  never  ejected ;  so  in  all  other  cases  more  or 
less/  although  he  had  the  assurance  to  add  to  his  state 
ment  that  of  the  many  hundreds  of  ejected  clergy  he 
'  knew  of  none  that  had  the  power  of  godliness,  and  very 
few  the  form  of  it.'  Although,  too,  it  has  often  been 
stated  that  this  sweeping  process  removed  many  clergy 
men  of  notorious  life,  yet  on  reflection  the  exact  contrary 
would  naturally  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  for  only 
the  timid,  the  indifferent,  or  the  guilty  would  be  found 
ready  to  save  their  homes  and  incomes  by  denying  the 
rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  by  accepting  any 
and  every  innovation  'demanded  by  the  exponents  of  the 
Act ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  number  of  the  parish 
priests  of  Wales,  to  their  eternal  credit,  proved  them 
selves  ready  to  endure  insult,  hardship,  and  penury, 
rather  than  break  their  ordination  oaths  by  obeying  the 
dictates  of  the  Commissioners. 

As  our  chief  authority  for  the  ecclesiastical  condition 
of  Wales  under  the  drastic  rule  of  the  Commissioners  and 
Approvers  is  John  Walker's  Siifferings  of  the  Clergy,  a 
large  work  published  in  folio  in  1714,  wherein  some 
twenty-four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  Princi 
pality,  it  is  only  proper  that  we  should  try  to  estimate  the 
true  value  to  be  placed  upon  the  statements  with  regard 
to  Wales  contained  in  this  volume.  The  author  was  rector 
of  St.  Mary's  the  More  at  Exeter,  and  strongly  Royalist 
and  Anglican  in  his  sympathies,  yet  despite  these  facts  his 
book  contains  the  earliest,  the  most  detailed,  and  on  the 
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whole  the  most  authentic  account  of  this  period  of  Welsh 
Church  history.  Nevertheless,  great  discrimination  is 
required  in  making  use  of  Walker's  Welsh  information, 
for  the  author  is  far  too  apt  to  rely  upon  and  to  quote 
from  the  more  violent  Royalist  tracts  of  the  period,  and 
in  particular  from  the  three  pamphlets  generally  attri 
buted  to  Alexander  Griffith.  These  three  tracts  are  : 

(1)  Mercurius  Cambro-Britannicus,  or  News  from  Wales; 

(2)  Strena    Vavasoriensis,   or   A    Hue   and   Cry   after  Mr. 
Vavasor  Powell ;    and  (3)  A  True  and  Perfect  Relation  of 
the  whole  Transaction  concerning  the  A  ct  of  South  Wales  ; 
so  that  any  statements  admittedly  emanating  from  these 
sources  should   be   most  carefully  investigated,    and   full 
allowance  made  for  the  extreme  violence  of  the  language 
employed.     Walker  himself  in  his  preface   apologises  to 
his  readers  for  the  many  '  unavoidable  '  mistakes  that  he 
finds  he  has  made  in  his  account  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Wales,   attributing  them  to  '  his  utter  ig 
norance  of  the  Places  as  well  as  of  the  Language  of  the 
Country,  the  little  intercourse  he  had  with  anyone  there, 
and   many   other   circumstances.'      Despite   these   admis 
sions,   the   author,   who   thus   frankly   expresses  his   own 
fallibility,  was  the  first  to  make  known  the  contents  of 
a   mass   of   interesting   official   papers   which   he   himself 
found  in  an  attic  at  Lambeth   Palace,   and  from  which 
alone  could  be  gleaned  true  facts  and  details  concerning 
the  state  of  chaos  in  the  Principality  that  resulted  from 
the  Act  of  1649.     These  documents  include  lists  of  '  all 
the  sequestrated   tithes,   Church-livings,    and   Impropria- 
tions  within  the  counties  of  South  Wales  and  county  of 
Monmouth,  drawn  up  on  April  20,   1652,  and  several  of 
the  original  returns  of  the  Sheriffs  made  by  order  of  the 
Parliament  or  of  the  Lord  Protector  between  the  years 
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1652  and  1659,'  and  information  coming  from  these  two 
official  sources  may  reasonably  be  relied  upon. 

Possessing,  then,  as  we  do,  fuller  details  concerning 
the  condition  of  South  Wales,  it  will  be  well  to  make  out 
a  short  compilation  of  the  total  number  of  ejectments 
that  took  place  in  the  seven  counties  of  Cardigan,  Car 
marthen,  Pembroke,  Glamorgan,  Brecon,  Radnor,  and 
Monmouth.  In  these  shires  in  the  year  1645  there  were 
654  parishes,  but  only  520  beneficed  clergymen,  a  differ 
ence  in  number  due  to  the  poverty  of  the  livings  and 
smallness  of  the  population  which  made  every  fourth 
incumbent  a  pluralist.  From  the  report  of  the  Com 
missioners  of  the  Act,  we  learn  that  out  of  this  full  com 
plement  of  520  parish  priests,  only  127  remained  un 
disturbed,  so  that,  making  full  allowance  for  occasional 
deaths  or  previous  vacancies,  we  may  conclude  (to  quote 
Walker's  own  words)  that  '  there  were  between  three 
and  four  hundred  Ministers  sequestrated  in  the  six  counties 
of  South  Wales  and  in  Monmouthshire.'* 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  charges  urged,  and 
urged  successfully,  against  these  three  hundred  and  more 
ejected  clergymen  in  South  Wales,  were  those  of  im 
morality,  drunkenness,  and  incompetence,  combined  with 
further  accusations  of  delinquency  and  malignancy.  How 
far  the  truth  of  these  charges  was  substantiated  may  best 
be  judged  from  the  later  official  returns  of  the  Sheriffs, 
and  in  particular  from  the  report  of  the  Sheriff  of  Breck- 

*  The  full  list  of  ejected  ministers  for  each  county  runs  thus  : 

Cardigan         . .  25         Brecon  . .  .  .      30 

Carmarthen    . .  . .      22         Radnor  . .  .  .      26 

Pembroke       . .          . .     71         Monmouth      . .  . .     85 
Glamorgan     . .          . .     77 

Total  ..   336 
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nockshire  (whose  name,  Edward  Williams,  of  Gwernfigin,* 
is  well  worthy  of  remembrance),  which  is  the  most  com 
plete  of  those  extant.  Lack  of  space  will  only  permit  us 
to  quote  two  out  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  official 
testimony  of  the  Sheriff,  who  had  no  special  political 
interest  in  the  matter,  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioners,  who  had  everything  to  gain  by 
wholesale  ejectments.  Our  first  instance  is  that  of  Thomas 
Lewis,  vicar  of  Llanigan,  a  Master  of  Arts,  '  a  learned  and 
orthodox  man,  of  a  Godly  life  and  conversation,  and  a 
constant  preacher  in  Welsh  and  English,'  who  was  removed 
in  favour  of  '  one  Thomas  Pughe,  a  Layman  of  but  22 
years  old  .  .  .  who  was  seldom  Resident,  nor  of  abilities 
to  teach,  although  there  were  800  souls  in  the  Parish.' 
Our  second  example  is  that  of  Jacob  Wood,  vicar  of 
Landevalle  and  Crickardarne,  also  a  Master  of  Arts,  and 
'  an  Aged,  Pious,  Learned,  and  Godly  Person/  who  was 
charged  with  swearing  and  drunkenness,  and  ejected  to 
make  way  for  one  John  Davies,  '  a  Taylor  who  had  been 
both  approved  and  inducted  by  the  Approvers/  and  who 
was  an  itinerant  minister  already  holding  the  living  of 
Broynlyssel,  from  which  '  an  able  Minister/  the  Rev. 
Charles  Williams,  had  been  previously  driven,  f  From 
these  two  instances  just  mentioned,  we  may  afford  to 
judge  of  the  truth  of  the  many  hundred  cases  of  eject 
ment  throughout  Wales,  in  which  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners  is  strongly  condemned  by  the  evidence 
of  officials  of  the  Government. 


*  '  For  the  boldness  of  his  language  Mr.  Williams  was  removed 
from  his  office,  but  was  reinstated  in  the  year  1660.'  Theophilus 
Jones,  History  of  Brecknockshire. 

t  J.  Walker,  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy. 
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The  utter  confusion  that  reigned  throughout  the  Prin 
cipality  as  a  direct  and  immediate  consequence  of  this 
wholesale  policy  of  sequestration  and  ejectment  can  well 
be  imagined,  and  cannot  be  denied.  '  O  I^ord/  cries  the 
pious  and  unhappy  Henry  Vaughan,  '  Thy  Services  and 
Thy  Sabbaths,  Thy  own  sacred  institutions  and  the 
pledges  of  thy  L,ove  are  denied  to  us  ;  Thy  ministers  are 
trodden  down,  and  the  lowest  of  the  people  are  set  up  in 
Thy  holy  place  ;  '  whilst  the  Puritan,  William  Erbery, 
the  former  vicar  of  Cardiff  who  had  been  suspended  by 
Bishop  Murray,  and  belonged  to  an  opposite  school  of 
thought  and  policy  from  that  of  the  Silurist,  equally 
laments  the  state  of  chaos  : 


'  Ah,  poor  Wales,  many  pastors  have  destroyed  thee,  and  dis 
tract  thee  !  How  many  have  I  heard  crying  out,  where  to  find 
their  Religion  ;  their  Old  Priests  and  Common  Prayer  are  gone, 
and  new  Pastors  and  Preachers  have  come  in,  who  cannot  agree 
together  .  .  .  That  light  and  love  which  was  formerly  in  Wales 
in  good  Mr.  Wroth's  days  is  dead  with  him  and  quite  darkened.'* 


Whilst  Puritans  and  High  Churchmen  were  thus  alike 
bewailing  the  sad  condition  of  their  native  land,  a  strong 
movement  to  obtain  redress  was  being  started  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  before  long  a  petition,  signed  by 
15,000  persons  of  good  repute,  was  actually  prepared  for 
presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Edward 
Freeman,  Attorney-General  for  South  Wales  in  1652. 
Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the  language  employed 
in  this  '  Petition  of  South  Wales/  coming  from  both 
Royalists  and  Parliamentarians,  which  prayed  for  a  close 

*  E.  J.  Newell,  History  of  Llandaff. 
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examination  into  the  working  of  the  late  Act,  and  also 
called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  excesses 
recently  committed  by  the  Commissioners  and  Approvers. 
The  terms  of  the  Petition  stated  (i)  that  very  large  sums 
of  Church  money  had  been  dispersed  and  remained  un 
accounted  for,  partly  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of 
honest  fanatics  like  Cradock  and  Powell,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  rapacity  of  such  Commissioners  as  Colonel 
Philip  Jones,  '  who  was  born  but  to  2/.  a  year  or  there 
abouts,  nor  had  any  more  eight  years  before,  but  who  had 
since  purchased  about  iooo/.  by  the  year ;  '  (2)  that 
absurdly  inadequate  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
supply  the  places  and  duties  of  the  ejected  ministers,  '  hun 
dreds  of  whom  were  neither  unpreaching  curates  nor  any 
way  scandalous  in  their  lives,  but  whose  Calling  was  their 
crime,  and  their  Mission  their  ruin  ;  '  (3)  that  '  the  People 
had  neither  the  comfort  of  Preaching,  nor  Praying,  nor 
Sacraments,  nor  Visiting  the  Sick,  nor  of  any  decency  of 
Burial ;  '  (4)  that  '  the  Churches  were  in  most  places  shut 
up  and  the  Fabricks  themselves  were  ready  to  fall  to  the 
ground  for  want  of  repair  ;  '  (5)  that  the  '  Fifths,'  or  por 
tions  reserved  for  the  wives  and  families  of  ejected  clergy 
men,  had  in  many  cases  been  fraudulently  withheld ; 
and  (6)  that  the  schoolmasters  appointed  by  the  Approvers 
were  '  fitter  to  attend  school  than  to  keep  it.'  The  news 
of  the  preparation  of  this  monster  petition  so  alarmed  the 
Commissioners  and  their  friends  that  Vavasor  Powell  and 
his  brother  itinerants  now  turned  aside  from  their  religious 
exertions  to  make  every  effort  to  oppose  and  thwart  the 
reception  of  the  Petition  at  Westminster,  with  the  result 
that  all  South  Wales  was  torn  into  two  bitter  opposing 
factions  of  Propagators  or  Counter-Petitioners  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  Petitioners  or  Anti-Propagators  on  the  other. 
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Despite  the  fierce  attempts,  however,  of  Powell  and  others, 
Colonel  Freeman  was  able  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  Peti 
tioners  in  an  eloquent  speech  at  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
telling  the  Assembly  that  '  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was 
almost  extinguished  in  Wales.'  Finally  he  obtained  a 
promise  to  refer  his  petition  to  a  '  Committee  for  Plundered 
Ministers,'  although  Hugh  Peters  himself — '  uncalled, 
unsent  for,  and  unconcerned  ' — had  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  in  the  choice  language  he  usually  affected  had  declared 
to  the  Parliament  that  '  all  the  Ministers  of  Wales  were 
Drunken,  Debauched,  Ignorant,  and  Illiterate,  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  to  keep  a  Kennel  of  Hounds  or  a  Dozen  of 
Sheep.' 

An  Ordinance  of  the  Lord  Protector  in  Council  was 
therefore  issued  in  1654,  whereby  Sir  Hugh  Owen  with 
eighteen  new  Commissioners  for  South  Wales,  and  Mat 
thew  Morgan  with  twelve  new  Commissioners  for  North 
Wales,  were  appointed  to  give  a  true  and  perfect  account 
upon  oath  of  all  sequestrated  Church  rents  and  endow 
ments,  and  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  late  Commission 
ers  under  the  Act  had  applied  them.  Whilst  the  accept 
ance  of  the  Petition  not  unnaturally  '  put  the  Welsh 
Saints  to  a  pitiful  cold  sweat  in  riding  up  and  down  and 
sitting  up  day  and  night  in  order  to  patch  up  their  broken 
Accounts  '  (as  the  author  of  the  Mercurius  Cambro-Britan- 
nicus  coarsely  but  not  untruthfully  describes  the  alarm 
felt  by  unscrupulous  Commissioners  of  the  type  of  Philip 
Jones),  the  new  Ordinance  aroused  the  fury  of  Vavasor 
Powell  against  its  principal  author,  the  Lord  Protector 
himself  ;  and  much  as  we  deplore  the  irreparable  mischief 
done  by  this  fanatic  to  the  Welsh  Church,  yet  we  cannot 
but  admire  his  high  courage  in  attacking  Oliver  Cromwell 
in  the  bitterest  terms  both  in  sermons  and  letters,  for 
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which  offence  the  I/ord  Protector  did  not  fail  to  punish 
the  indomitable  preacher  with  imprisonment. 

With  the  Restoration  and  the  ensuing  Act  of  Uni 
formity  of  1662,  this  terrible  state  of  confusion  ond  uncer 
tainty,  that  had  so  long  reigned  throughout  the  Principality, 
was  brought  to  an  abrupt  ending.  On  all  sides  the  new 
Act  was  welcomed,  for  the  whole  country  was  utterly 
weary  of  the  struggles  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
and  of  the  persecution  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and 
in  Wales  the  return  to  peace  and  order  from  a  previous 
condition  of  chaos  was  especially  appreciated.  One  or 
two  of  the  more  violent  oppressors  of  the  Welsh  Church 
during  the  Commonwealth  were  now  imprisoned,  their 
number  including  Vavasor  Powell,  the  foe  alike  of  every 
established  regulation  in  Church  or  State,  who  eventually 
died  in  the  Fleet  prison  in  1670  ;  but  there  seems  to  have 
existed  little  desire  for  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  re 
stored  Welsh  clergy  against  their  late  supplanters.  The 
stringent  terms  of  the  new  Act  of  course  quickly  dismissed 
a  host  of  interloping  benefice-holders,  but  such  persons 
were  with  few  exceptions  deserving  of  scant  sympathy, 
since  many  of  them  consisted  of  ignorant  fanatics,  thrust 
into  authority  by  the  Approvers,  who  had  violently 
ejected  the  original  holders  ;  whilst  the  remainder  repre 
sented  some  two  hundred  or  more  of  the  original  incum 
bents,  who,  setting  their  ease  before  their  conscience, 
had  retained  their  livings  during  the  late  troubles  at  the 
expense  of  denying  the  discipline  aud  doctrines  of  their 
Church.  Nevertheless,  not  a  few  of  these  survivors  con 
trived  to  keep  their  cures  by  adroit  submission  and  by  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  new  Act. 
But  the  mischievous  results  caused  by  the  late  upheaval 
were  not  easy  to  remove,  although  almost  all  the  incum- 
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bents  ejected  for  their  loyalty  to  Church  and  Crown  by 
the  Commissioners  of  1649  were  reinstated,  and  several 
of  them  promoted  to  be  bishops,  deans,  and  canons  ;  for, 
with  the  passing  away  of  the  generation  of  the  great  Welsh 
Caroline  divines,  there  appeared  to  be  fewer  young  men 
forthcoming  who  were  able  and  eager  to  take  their  places 
in  the  work  of  serving  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nonconformity  had  been  spreading,  particularly  in  South 
Wales,  where  in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth 
alone  no  less  than  forty-four  licenses  for  conventicles 
were  applied  for  under  Charles  II. 's  Declaration  of  Indul 
gence  in  1672.  This  preservation  and  subsequent  growth 
of  the  Dissenting  element  in  the  Southern  counties  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  an  able  Puritan  divine  belong 
ing  to  the  school  of  Vicar  Prichard,  Stephen  Hughes,  of 
Carmarthen,  who,  on  refusing  to  accept  certain  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  had  been 
forced  to  resign  his  living  of  Mydrim  in  his  native  county. 
The  retirement  of  the  Vicar  of  Mydrim  and  his  definite 
adhesion  to  the  Nonconformist  side  proved  a  most  un 
fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Welsh  Church,  now  needing 
every  assistance  possible  in  order  to  regain  her  lost  strength, 
for  Stephen  Hughes,  though  obstinate  and  somewhat 
narrow-minded,  was  a  sincere,  pious,  and  influential 
minister,  besides  being  the  editor  of  the  popular  works  of 
his  master,  Vicar  Prichard,  and  also  the  translator  of 
various  religious  books  into  the  vernacular.  It  was  Stephen 
Hughes,  too,  who  assisted  the  work  of  the  saintly  Thomas 
Gouge,  the  valued  friend  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  identify 
ing  himself  with  that  philanthropist's  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Welsh  education,  and  helping  him  with  the  production 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  of  which  8000  copies 
were  distributed  throughout  the  Principality.  However 
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stubborn  and  bigoted  Hughes  may  have  shown  himself, 
it  is  extremely  regretable  that  more  determined  efforts 
were  not  made  to  keep  so  excellent  a  clergyman  and  so 
valuable  a  writer  within  the  pale  of  the  National  Church, 
and  to  prevent  his  undoubted  talents  from  being  trans 
ferred  to  the  growing  cause  of  Dissent,  of  which  he  himself, 
after  William  Wroth,  is  now  regarded  as  the  principal 
founder.* 

But  any  account  of  our  third  and  last  period  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  period  extending  from  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  to  the  death  of  William  III.,  is  bound  to  prove 
melancholy  reading,  for  the  effects  of  the  late  Puritan 
Oppression  were  not  easily  to  be  effaced.  Had  there, 
after  the  Restoration,  been  an  Elizabeth,  Tudor,  or  even 
a  James  Stuart  upon  the  throne,  who  could  have  encour 
aged  anew  a  vigorous  and  liberal  Church  policy  on  truly 
national  lines  in  Wales,  the  ground  lost  during  the  late 
troubles  might  have  been  recovered  ;  but  what  reward 
was  the  past  loyalty  of  Wales  and  the  Church  likely  to 
derive  from  the  wretched  Charles  II.,  who,  throughout  a 
long  inglorious  reign,  only  aimed  at  making  his  kingdom 
a  dependency  of  France  ?  What  attention  or  sympathy 
could  the  Welsh  Church  expect  from  a  King  who  was 
busied  perpetually  in  low  intrigues,  whether  amorous  or 
political  ?  Happily,  however,  there  nourished  not  a  few 
shining  examples  of  Welsh  Churchmen  under  the  later 
Stuarts,  and  of  these  the  name  of  William  Lloyd,  a  member 

*  Considerable  doubt  has  arisen  upon  the  point  of  Hughes's 
ordination.  If  he  were  not  a  duly  ordained  priest,  then  his  retire 
ment  from  Mydrim  must  have  occurred  as  a  matter  of  course  under 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1623  (note  Wil- 
liams's  Eminent  Welshmen).  See  also  Beriah  Evans,  Welsh  Re 
formers. 
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of  a  leading  Anglesey  family,  who  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  in  1680,  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered. 
North  Wales  had  on  the  whole  been  far  less  affected  both 
by  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  late  oppression  and  by 
the  rise  of  Nonconformity,  so  that  the  new  bishop  was 
within  a  very  few  years  of  his  consecration  enabled  by  his 
tactful  and  kindly  rule  to  promote  general  content  and 
well-being  throughout  his  diocese.  Nor  did  he  shrink  from 
approaching  such  Dissenters  as  existed  in  his  see  with  the 
desire  of  reconciling  them  to  the  Church,  and  though  he 
failed  in  the  main  object,  yet  '  he  nevertheless,  by  his 
gravity,  calmness  and  evenness  of  spirit,  won  their  good 
will  and  smoothed  down  the  rough  edges  of  their  antagon 
ism.'  Lloyd's  patriotism  also  was  beyond  suspicion,  and 
it  showed  him  clearly  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordaining 
for  his  diocese  only  such  curates  as  could  speak  the  native 
tongue  fluently,  since  (in  the  Bishop's  own  words)  '  most 
of  the  people  understand  nothing  but  Welsh,  so  that  we 
cannot  supply  the  cures  with  any  other  but  Welsh  men.' 
For  the  same  reason  Bishop  Lloyd,  at  his  own  discretion, 
resolutely  ignored  an  Article  passed  in  the  Convocation 
of  1685,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  future  only  graduates  of 
the  Universities  should  be  ordained,  an  arrangement  that 
tended  to  press  very  heavily  on  the  Welsh  sees.  After 
some  ten  years  of  careful  and  loving  administration  of  his 
diocese,  this  excellent  prelate  was  able  to  make  a  most 
satisfactory  report  of  the  condition  of  the  two  North  Welsh 
sees  : 

'  For  the  state  of  the  Church  in  North  Wales,  I  bless  God  I  do 
not  know  any  reason  we  have  to  complain.  I  am  well  assured  that 
in  these  six  counties  [of  Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint, 
Montgomery,  and  Merioneth]  there  are  not  six  persons  fewer  in 
the  communion  of  our  Church  than  there  were  in  the  beginning  of 
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His  Majesty's  reign.  And  for  them  that  are  in  the  Church  com 
munion,  who  are  the  generality  of  our  people,  I  thank  God  I  do  not 
find  that  they  grow  worse,  I  hope  they  rather  grow  better  ;  and, 
that  which  is  my  greatest  comfort,  I  do  not  learn  of  one  scandalous 
Churchman  in  this  diocese.'* 

Bishop  William  Lloyd  was  in  fact  the  most  able,  the 
most  conscientious,  and  the  most  interesting  Welsh  divine 
of  his  day  ;  for  besides  his  valuable  labours  in  North 
Wales,  he  also,  out  of  the  great  store  of  his  abundant 
learning,  gave  his  native  land  another  edition  of  the  Bible, 
the  celebrated  folio  of  1690,  that  is  still  popularly  known 
as  '  Bishop  Lloyd's  Bible.'  It  was  indeed  a  sad  day  for 
St.  Asaph,  and  for  all  Wales,  when  this  estimable  man 
was,  at  the  request  of  Queen  Mary  II.,  translated  to  an 
English  bishopric  in  1692.  Bishop  Lloyd,  however,  apper 
tains  as  much  to  the  history  of  England  as  to  that  of  Wales, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  six  bishops  committed  with  Arch 
bishop  Sancroft  to  the  Tower  by  James  II.  for  quietly  but 
firmly  asserting  the  liberties  of  Faith  and  Fatherland ; 
whilst  a  little  later  he  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
joint  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  William  Lloyd,  who 
was  also  well  known  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Gilbert 
Burnet  and  as  the  author  of  many  learned  works,  died  in 
1717  at  Hartlebury  Castle  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety, 
whilst  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  was  buried  at  Fladbury 
Church,  near  Evesham. 

Bishop  Lloyd  survived  long  enough  to  witness  the 
complete  desertion  of  that  wise  and  just  policy  of  appoint 
ing  Welsh  bishops  to  Welsh  sees  that  had  been  inaugurated 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  been  continued,  more  or  less 
consistently,  by  her  four  Stuart  successors,  and  also  by 
William  of  Orange,  who  had  not  broken  with  this  tradi- 

*  Diocesan  History  of  St.  Asaph. 
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tional  custom,  one  of  his  last  public  acts  having  been  the 
nomination  of  John  Evans  to  the  see  of  Bangor.  To  Queen 
Anne  and  her  ministers,  therefore,  must  attach  the  blame 
and  discredit  of  having  deliberately  reversed  the  old  Bliza- 
bethan  ecclesiastical  policy  towards  Wales  :*  a  change  of 
policy  which  was  largely  responsible  for  the  gradual  aliena 
tion  of  the  Welsh  people  from  their  National  Church  and 
the  ultimate  secession  of  the  Methodists  from  her  fold. 

*  Under  the  four  Stuart  Kings  and  William.  III.  thirty-two 
bishops  were  appointed  to  Welsh  sees,  of  whom  fourteen  were  Welsh- 
speaking  natives  of  Wales.  Anne  gave  seven  bishops  to  the  Welsh 
sees,  all  Englishmen,  so  that  from  the  date  of  John  Evans's  nomina 
tion  in  1702  until  the  year  1870  (with  the  solitary  exception  of  John 
Wynne,  appointed  to  St.  Asaph  in  1715)  there  is  no  instance  on 
record  of  a  Welsh-speaking  native  bishop  in  the  Principality. 
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III. 


WELSH  METHODISM:   ITS  ORIGIN 
AND  GROWTH. 


The  religious  character  and  traditions  of  the  Welsh 
people  have  altered  so  little  within  the  last  hundred  years 
that  the  connexion  between  the  events  of  1811,  when  the 
Methodists  in  a  body  left  the  pale  of  the  National  Church, 
and  the  present  ecclesiastical  position  in  the  Principality 
is  far  closer  than  many  people  would  naturally  imagine. 
Though  the  internal  history  of  the  Welsh  Church  during 
the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  undoubtedly 
affords  melancholy  reading,  such  an  excuse  ought  not  to 
deter  the  interested  inquirer  from  tracing  carefully  the 
course  of  the  religious  revival ;  for,  apart  from  the  intrinsic 
importance  of  this  movement,  the  story  of  the  rise  of 
Welsh  Methodism  and  of  the  lives  of  its  four  chief  authors 
— Griffith  Jones,  Howel  Harris,  Daniel  Rowland,  and 
Thomas  Charles — will  supply  the  keynote  to  not  a  few  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  Church  question  as  it  exists  in  Wales 
to-day. 

Before  entering  directly  on  our  subject,  let  us  first 
draw  a  rapid  picture  of  Wales  in  the  early  years  of  George 
I.  The  total  population  of  the  country  was  under  500,000 
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souls,  about  one-fourth  of  its  present  numbers  ;  it  boasted 
no  cities  greater  than  second-rate  country  towns,  such  as 
Wrexham,  Bangor,  Carmarthen,  or  Brecon  ;  its  inhabi 
tants  were  purely  agricultural  in  character  and  scattered 
over  immense  areas  ;  its  parish  churches  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  small  and  often  inconveniently  situated  ;  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  land  consisted  of  unenclosed 
bog,  heath,  and  sheep-walk.  Glamorganshire,  Monmouth 
shire,  and  East  Carmarthenshire,  to-day  great  centres  of 
industry  with  a  teeming  and  increasing  population,  were 
at  that  time  thinly  peopled  districts  similar  to  the  present 
Cardiganshire  or  Montgomeryshire ;  Cardiff,  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  Newport,  Swansea,  and  Llanelly,  were  little  better 
than  large  villages  or  small  market  towns  ;  whilst  such 
important  places  as  Dowlais,  Barry,  Tredegar,  and  Moun 
tain  Ash  had  not  been  called  into  existence.  In  politics 
the  squirearchy  and  clergy  were  High  Church  and  Jacobite 
— nowhere  did  Dr.  Sacheverell  meet  with  a  warmer 
welcome  than  in  Wales — and  though  disinclined  to  rush 
to  arms  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  like  the 
Scotch  Legitimists,  were  looked  upon  with  disfavour  and 
suspicion  by  the  home  Government ;  the  people  of  Wales, 
knowing  and  caring  little  for  passing  events  in  London, 
generally  professed  the  same  views  as  their  landlords  and 
parsons.  For  religious  literature  Wales  possessed  the 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  made  by  Bishops  Davies, 
Morgan,  and  Parry,  by  William  Salesbury,  and  by  Arch- 
deaeon  Prys,  together  with  the  homely,  practical  verses 
of  Rhys  Prichard,  of  Llandovery,  familiarly  termed  '  the 
Vicar  '  throughout  his  native  land.  Though  Romanism 
had  been  stamped  out  as  a  living  force  west  of  the  Severn 
more  firmly  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain,  many 
beliefs  and  practices  derived  from  the  old  unreformed 
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faith  still  survived,  the  peasants  paying  attention  to  many 
quaint  and  picturesque  religious  customs.  As  to  real 
Nonconformity,  there  was  comparatively  little  in  existence, 
and  that  little  in  no  flourishing  condition,  especially  in 
North  Wales,  where  only  six  Dissenting  communities 
were  to  be  found.  The  Welsh  people  were  therefore,  as 
a  whole,  at  least  nominally  attached  to  their  Church,  to 
which  alone  they  looked  for  guidance,  reform,  and  teach 
ing,  there  being  no  other  power  in  all  Wales  at  that  time 
competent  to  supply  the  void  in  the  religious  and  educa 
tional  aspirations  of  her  population. 

In  later  times  the  Methodist  writers  have  drawn  for 
us  a  most  dark  and  dismal  picture  of  Welsh  religious  and 
social  life  in  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
but  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  sweeping 
statements  and  denunciations,  though  possibly  given 
with  sincerity,  are  decidedly  overdrawn  and  inaccurate. 
We  have  already  alluded  in  a  former  essay  to  Vicar 
Prichard's  exaggerated  description  of  the  failings  of  his 
countrymen,  and  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
reasons  we  protest  against  these  wild  Methodist  state 
ments  concerning  the  universal  vice,  ignorance,  and 
irreligion  of  the  Welsh  people  previous  to  the  Revival 
under  Griffith  Jones  and  his  successors.  We  have  also 
quoted  Bishop  Lloyd's  most  favourable  account  of  the 
North  Welsh  sees  about  the  year  1690,  and  in  this  place 
we  may  add  that  no  fewer  than  279  books  in  the  Welsh 
language  were  published  between  the  years  1680 — 1730, 
of  which  all  but  31  dealt  with  religious  subjects,  many  of 
these  works  being  contributed  by  the  clergy  of  Wales. 
And  although  the  Church's  work  had  been  greatly  crippled 
and  hindered  by  the  enduring  effects  of  the  late  Puritan 
Oppression,  and  although  also  the  old  Elizabethan  policy 
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of  supplying  the  Principality  with  native  Welsh-speaking 
bishops  had  recently  been  abandoned  (the  evil  effects  of 
this  innovation  being  as  yet  scarcely  perceptible),  the 
Church  was  still  a  great  power  in  the  land.  Squires, 
farmers,  and  peasants  were  regular  frequenters  of  the 
parish  churches,  where  the  Sunday  services  were  often 
followed  by  sports  or  merry-makings  near  or  even  in  the 
churchyard,  for  the  Welsh  people  of  all  classes  at  this 
period  were  passionately  devoted  to  such  amusements 
as  football,  wrestling,  cock-fighting,  and  hastily  impro 
vised  concerts  or  rustic  dramas,  called  Interludes.  And 
it  was  this  gay  aspect  of  the  social  life  of  old  Wales  that 
in  a  particular  degree  aroused  the  wrathful  indignation 
of  the  later  Methodists  ;  it  was  the  close  connection  of 
secular  amusement  with  religious  duties  that  caused  such 
deep  lamentations  in  the  hearts  of  the  Methodists. 

'  In  those  days  the  land  was  dark  indeed,'  wails  a  writer 
in  the  Trysorva  in  1799,  whilst  describing  a  state  of  things 
of  which  necessarily  he  had  no  personal  knowledge. 
'  Hardly  any  of  the  lower  ranks  could  read  at  all,  the 
morals  of  the  country  were  very  corrupt,  and  in  this 
respect  there  was  no  difference  between  gentle  and  simple, 
layman  and  clergyman.  Gluttony,  drunkenness,  and 
licentiousness  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Nor  were  the  operations  of  the  Church  at  all  calculated 
to  repress  these  evils.  From  the  pulpit  the  name  of  the 
Redeemer  was  hardly  ever  heard,  nor  was  much  mention 
made  of  the  natural  sinfulness  of  man,  nor  of  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  poor  were  more 
constant  in  their  attendance  at  church  than  the  gentry, 
but  the  Sunday  evenings  were  spent  by  all  in  idle  amuse 
ments.  Every  Sabbath  there  was  what  was  called  a 
chwareu-gamp,  a  sort  of  sport  in  which  all  the  young  men 
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people  assembled  from  the  surrounding  country  to  see 
their  feats  on  Saturday  nights,  particularly  in  the  summer, 
the  young  men  and  maids  held  what  they  called  singing- 
eves  (nosweithiau-canu)  ;  that  is,  they  met  together  and 
diverted  themselves  by  singing  in  turns  to  the  harp  till 
the  dawn  of  the  Sabbath.  In  this  town  (of  Bala)  they 
used  to  employ  the  Sundays  in  dancing  and  singing  to  the 
harp,  and  in  playing  tennis  against  the  town  hall.  In 
every  corner  of  the  town  some  sport  or  other  went  on  till 
the  light  of  the  Sabbath-day  had  faded  away.  In  the 
summer  "  Interludes  "  (a  kind  of  rustic  drama)  were  per 
formed,  gentlemen  and  peasants  sharing  the  diversion 
together.' 

In  spite  of  the  gross  exaggeration  contained  in  the 
above  quotation,  it  is  evident  that  the  land  was  ripe  for  a 
social  and  religious  awakening,  and  it  is  no  small  comfort, 
in  face  of  the  subsequent  story  of  misgovernment  and 
neglect,  to  dwell  upon  the  plain  fact  that  the  great  revival 
both  of  education  and  of  religion  came  to  Wales  through 
the  exertions  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
who  had  for  his  chief  sympathizers  and  supporters  two 
members  of  the  Welsh  aristocracy,  a  class  that  is  too  often 
unfairly  and  ignoraiitly  abused.  The  three  great  names 
connected  with  the  rise  of  Methodism  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church  are  those  of  Sir  John  Philipps  of  Picton  Castle 
in  Pembrokeshire,  a  Welsh  baronet  and  head  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Dyfed  ;  of  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones  of 
Llanddowror,  the  organizer  of  the  Circulating  Charity 
Schools  ;  and  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Bevan  of  Laugharne,  by 
birth  a  Vaughan  of  Derllys  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  the 
widow  of  a  wealthy  lawyer. 

Although  the  name  and  services  of  Sir  John  Philipps 
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of  Picton  seem  to  be  well-nigh  forgotten  to-day  in  Wales, 
yet  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  it  was  he  who  first  called  the 
attention  of  this  excellent  association  to  the  special  educa 
tional  needs  of  Wales  and  her  people.  His  influence  over 
Griffith  Jones  must  have  been  very  great,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  he  discovered  this  great  educator,  for 
Jie  certainly  ushered  him  into  his  philanthropic  work. 
Even  previous  to  bestowing  on  him  the  benefice  of  L,lan- 
ddowror,  near  St.  Clears,  Sir  John  had  taken  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  career  of  this  enthusiastic  young  clergyman. 
For  it  was  Sir  John  Philipps  who  first  introduced  Griffith 
Jones  to  the  notice  of  the  newly  founded  S.P.C.K.  as  a 
likely  person  for  a  schoolmaster  in  the  Bast  Indies,  where 
at  Tranquebar  a  charity  school,  in  which  Sir  John  was 
much  interested,  had  been  started  by  some  Danish  mis 
sionaries.  In  a  letter  written  from  Picton  Castle,  in  Pem 
brokeshire,  and  dated  October  24th,  1712,  Sir  John  men 
tions  that  '  there  is  a  very  worthy  clergyman  in  Carmar 
thenshire,  whose  name  is  Jones,  that  has  lately  discovered 
an  inclination  to  go  to  Tranquebar,  and  for  that  end  is 
desirous  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  Portuguese  language, 
and  would  gladly  receive  a  Portuguese  Grammar,  if  it  can 
be  procured.'  But  Griffith  Jones's  career  was  not  destined 
to  belong  to  '  India's  coral  strand,'  for  after  a  twelvemonth 
of  hesitation  the  young  Welsh  clergyman  definitely  de 
cided  to  remain  in  his  native  land.  In  a  letter  dated 
November  22nd,  1713,  Griffith  Jones  declares  that  '  as  to 
the  invitation  of  going  to  the  Indies  as  a  Missionary,  he 
thinks  himself  obliged  to  decline  it  upon  the  prospect  he 
has  of  doing  more  service  to  Religion  in  his  Native  Country 
than  he  can  propose  to  do  abroad.'  That  this  momentous 
resolution  was  largely  the  result  of  the  advice  and  in- 
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fluence  of  Sir  John  Philipps  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and 
a  full  share  of  the  honour  and  gratitude  meted  out  by 
Wales  to  Griffith  Jones  ought  in  all  fairness  to  be  given  to 
his  noble  patron,  who  till  his  life's  end  so  ably  assisted 
Griffith  Jones  with  his  purse,  his  counsel,  and  his  energy. 

Ordained  by  the  good  Bishop  Bull  of  St.   Davids  in 
1708,   and  later  presented  to  the  living  of  Llanfihangel 
Abercowin  and  the  little  rectory  of  I/landdowror  by  his 
kind  friend  and  patron  Sir  John  Philipps,  Griffith  Jones 
was  able  to  carry  out  the  great  educational  scheme  which 
has  made  his  name  a  household  word  throughout  Wales 
and  in  the  various  settlements  of  Welsh-speaking  folk  the 
whole  world  over.     '  Mr.  Jones  devised  a  scheme  whereby 
he  hoped  to  stir  up  and  encourage  a  desire  for  learning 
both  in  young  and  old.    This  was  by  means  of  Circulating 
Charity  Schools — a  system  hitherto  unknown — in  which 
instruction  was  given  in  the  Welsh  language.     As  it  was 
impossible  to  establish  permanent  schools  in  all  the  dis 
tricts  requiring  them,  he  thought  he  could  meet  the  neces 
sities  of  the  case  by  placing  schools  in  different  parts  for  a 
certain  limited  time,  where  the  poor  might  be  taught,  free 
of  expense,  to  read  their  own  language,  and  where  they 
might  be  instructed  in  the  first  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion.  .  .  .     They  were  intended  to  prepare  the  poor 
and  ignorant  people  and  their  children  to  receive  further 
instruction    from    their    clergyman.      The    schoolmasters 
were  directed  to  have  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,   to 
teach  their  scholars  to  read  the  Word  of  God  in  their  native 
language,  to  instruct  them  in  the  words  and  meaning  of 
the  Church  Catechism,  and  to  teach  them  their  duty  to 
God  and  man.     They  were  also  to  teach  them  to  sing  a 
psalm    and    answer    the    responses    reverently    in    divine 
service,  and  were  desired  to  bring  their  scholars  to  the 
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parish  church.  Each  master  was  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
these  rules.  The  men  qualified  for  the  work  of  teaching 
were  to  be  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  they  were  placed  was 
requested  to  take  charge  of  both  masters  and  scholars,  in 
order  to  see  that  the  latter  were  duly  instructed,  and  that 
if  any  masters  were  negligent  or  disorderly  they  might  be 
dismissed.  By  these  arrangements  their  founder  hoped 
that  the  undertaking  might  '  defy  calumny  and  slander, 
while  the  schools  were  conducted  agreeably  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Church.'* 

The  results  obtained  by  this  system  were  speedy  and 
successful  beyond  the  wildest  hopes  of  its  founder,  since 

'  It  is  recorded,  on  unquestionable  authority,  that  within  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years  no  less  than  150,212  of  his  countrymen 
(constituting  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  then  population  of  Wales) 
were  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  Cymric  language 
in  these  schools  .  .  .  Few  men,  in  any  age  or  country,  in  so  humble 
a  position  have  exercised  a  nobler  or  a  wider  influence. 'f 

In  1761  Griffith  Jones  died  in  the  house  of  his  devoted 
friend  and  helper,  Mrs.  Bevan,  who  contrived  to  carry  on 
herself  the  deceased  founder's  work,  a  self-imposed  task 
that  she  gallantly  undertook  for  many  years.  At  her 
death  in  1775  this  noble  woman,  who  surely  may  be  ranked 
as  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Cambro-British  Church,  left  the 
sum  of  £10,000,  a  very  large  amount  of  money  in  Wales  at 
that  period,  for  the  completion  of  the  system  begun  by 
Griffith  Jones,  and  continued  with  a  fair  measure  of  success 
by  herself.  Had  this  money  (which  was  to  have  been 
judiciously  vested  in  trustees  of  the  donor's  own  choosing), 

*  E).  Webley-Parry,  Epitome  of  Anglican  Church  History. 
f  Dean  Edwards,  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Church. 
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been  immediately  forthcoming,  much  might  still  have 
been  accomplished  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church  ;  but 
by  a  singularly  unlucky  chance  Mrs.  Bevan's  will  was  dis 
puted  by  a  wealthy  relative,  so  that  it  was  not  until  after 
some  thirty  years  of  litigation  had  elapsed  that  this  legacy 
was  finally  secured.  Though  the  original  sum  had  been 
trebled  in  the  interval,  the  system  which  it  had  been 
expressly  bequeathed  to  support  had  meanwhile  vanished 
for  want  of  funds  ;  whilst  in  the  intervening  years  the 
Methodists,  under  the  guidance  of  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala, 
supplied  the  void  in  the  religious  and  educational  life  of 
the  country  by  establishing  new  circulating  schools,  both 
for  adults  and  children,  on  the  old  model ;  so  that  by  the 
time  of  the  Great  Schism  in  1811  the  seceding  Methodists 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  instructors  of  the 
Welsh  people,  thereby  reaping  not  only  the  fruits  of  their 
own  zeal  and  industry  in  later  times,  but  also  those  of 
Griffith  Jones's  earlier  and  strictly  orthodox  labours.  By 
a  curious  coincidence,  '  Madam  Bevan's  Charity  '  (as  this 
fund  is  still  called  in  the  Principality)  was  legally  assigned 
to  the  Welsh  Church  about  the  very  year  which  saw  the 
exodus  of  the  Methodist  party,  a  circumstance  which 
rendered  this  munificent  bequest  comparatively  unim 
portant. 

Setting  aside  the  labours  of  Mrs.  Bevan  after  Griffith 
Jones's  death,  let  us  once  more  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
condition  of  Wales  in  1761,  comparing  it  with  the  account 
already  given  some  forty  years  before.  Whereas  in  1720 
the  whole  of  the  lower  classes  had  been  described  as  illit 
erate,  we  find  in  1761,  by  the  clear  light  of  contemporary 
statistics,  that  over  one-third  of  the  total  population  had 
been  taught  to  read  and  write  in  the  interval,  and  that  a 
reverent  God-fearing  spirit  had  rapidly  possessed  the 
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country,  to  the  exclusion  of  widespread  folly  and  indiffer 
ence.  A  native  press  in  the  towns  had  meanwhile  sprung 
into  existence  to  meet  the  consequent  demand  for  books 
in  the  vernacular  which  had  followed  the  spread  of  the 
circulating  schools'  system.  Wales  had,  in  fact,  been 
awakened,  and  the  revival  was  already  half  complete  at 
the  death  of  its  illustrious  author,  who  had  guided  his 
countrymen  into  the  paths  of  godliness,  of  learning,  almost 
of  civilization,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Welsh  National 
Church.  It  will  at  once  be  asked  how  this  movement, 
already  so  successful  in  its  results,  came  to  be  checked  ; 
and  how  the  flowing  tide  of  religious  education  came  to 
be  turned  aside  from  the  main  current  of  the  Church  into 
the  channels  of  Dissent.  The  late  Dean  Kdwards  of 
Bangor,  whose  spirited  essays  on  Welsh  Church  history, 
both  past  and  present,  deserve  to  be  more  widely  known, 
sums  up  both  situation  and  answer  with  terrible  brevity  : 

'In  dark  days  Griffith  Jones  taught  150,212  souls  to  read  the 
Welsh  Bible.  With  intelligence  came  spiritual  thirst.  A  ministry 
frozen  at  the  fountain-head  could  not  satisfy  it.' 

This  wonderful  work  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  which  was  converting  all  Wales,  and  which  was 
heartily  approved  by  the  English  Society  for  the  Promo 
tion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  by  such  leading  Welsh 
laymen  as  Sir  John  Philipps  and  Madam  Be  van,  was 
looked  upon  coldly,  if  not  unfavourably,  by  the  Welsh 
bishops  under  whom  Griffith  Jones  served.  It  is  a  matter 
of  past  history  that  the  Georgian  prelates,  both  in  England 
and  Wales,  were  in  too  many  instances  unworthy  of  their 
high  position  and  careless  of  the  welfare  of  their  sees  ;  but 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  such  labours  and  results 
as  those  described  above  would  have  received  some  reward 
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or  mark  of  recognition.  But  no  promotion  of  any  kind 
seems  ever  to  have  been  offered  to  the  Rector  of  Llan- 
ddowror  during  his  long  career  of  over  forty  years  ;  even 
the  very  benefice  he  held,  which  gave  him  his  position  in 
the  Church  and  his  small  means  of  livelihood,  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  Sir  John  Philipps,  before  ever  he  had 
become  famous  and  his  name  a  household  word  wherever 
the  Welsh  language  was  spoken.  So  marked  was  this 
neglect  on  the  part  of  those  whose  obvious  duty  would 
naturally  have  been  to  assist,  praise,  and  reward  his  work, 
that  even  the  gentle  and  unselfish  parson  could  not  refrain, 
though  only  on  one  occasion,  and  then  in  the  mildest  of 
terms,  from  expressing  his  surprise  and  disappointment 
at  the  utter  lack  of  interest  taken  in  his  scheme  by  the 
spiritual  Fathers  of  the  Welsh  Church.  On  behalf  of  the 
bishops  it  may  be  urged  that  they  did  not  actually  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  circulating  schools,  though  efforts 
from  interested  sources  were  made  to  raise  their  hands 
against  it ;  as  in  1714,  when  Bishop  Ottley  declared  him 
self  '  willing,  Mr.  Jones  should  preach  anywhere,  having 
an  invitation  from  the  Minister  of  the  Place.'  But  this 
show  of  toleration  was  probably  due  in  the  first  place  to 
Griffith  Jones's  own  tact  and  undoubted  orthodoxy,  and, 
in  the  second,  to  his  intimacy  with  such  powerful  and 
wealthy  persons  as  Sir  John  Philipps  and  Mrs.  Bevan. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  matter  of  religious  publications  in 
Welsh  some  of  the  bishops  assisted  and  subscribed,  so  that 
it  is  untrue  in  the  light  of  these  facts  to  say  that  the  system 
of  circulating  schools  was  deliberately  hindered  by  the 
higher  clergy  of  the  time,  though  to-day  such  an  impression 
widely  prevails.  The  attitude  of  the  Georgian  bishops 
towards  the  rector  of  Llanddowror  and  his  work  may  be 
summed  up  as  one  of  indifference,  with  occasional  but 
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grudging  assistance — an  attitude  which  may  be  termed 
favourably  only  when  compared  with  that  of  their  suc 
cessors  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  towards  the  efforts 
of  Rowland  and  Charles. 

We  now  come  to  Howel  Harris  of  Trevecca  and  Daniel 
Rowland  of  LJangeitho,  two  names  which,  being  contempo 
raneous,  are  often  bracketed  together,  though  it  will  soon 
be  perceived  that  these  men  had  little  in  common  of  either 
character  or  ideas.  The  former  of  this  pair  was  born  at 
Trevecca,  in  the  parish  of  Talgarth,  Breconshire,  in  1714. 
Of  easy  circumstances,  Harris  was  originally  destined  for 
the  Church,  but  in  1735,  under  the  influence  of  Whitefield, 
he  began  to  establish  small  religious  societies  of  Methodist 
Churchmen  in  South  Wales.  At  one  of  these  meetings 
Harris  made  the  acquaintance  of  Daniel  Rowland,  curate- 
in-charge  of  Llangeitho,  and  the  two  together  visited 
various  parts  both  of  England  and  Wales  on  their  religious 
mission.  Whilst  still  under  the  canonical  age  Harris  had 
been  impatient  to  take  orders,  and  expressed  great  in 
dignation  at  Bishop  Clagett's  refusal  to  ordain  him  until 
properly  qualified — a  not  unnatural  enforcement  of  discip 
line,  which  the  hot-headed  aspirant  never  forgave. 

'  The  impatience  of  Harris  at  first,  and  his  subsequent  perse 
verance  in  a  course  of  zeal  which  sat  in  judgment  upon  regular 
authority,  seem  to  have  prevented  his  becoming  a  clergyman.  Yet, 
if  his  attachment  to  the  Church  was  not  consistent,  it  was  genuine 
in  its  kind.  His  societies  were  founded  on  the  model  of  those  of 
Dr.  Woodward  ;  his  school  at  Trevecca  was  held  for  a  time  in  the 
parish  church,  and  the  whole  tone  of  his  life  and  mind  is  enthusi 
astic  rather  than  sectarian.'* 

Before  very  long  these  two  fiery  preachers,  one  a  bene- 
ficed  clergyman  and  the  other  a  layman,  quarrelled  and 

*  Quarterly  Review,  1849  :     '  Methodism  in  Wales.' 
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separated,  Harris  retiring  to  Trevecca,  which  he  enlarged 
and  turned  into  an  institution  best  described  as  a  Metho 
dist  monastery,  whither  he  invited  all  pious  persons 
anxious  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  devotion 
and  seclusion.  These  '  monks/  who  in  1754  numbered  a 
hundred  strong,  assembled  thrice  daily  at  stated  intervals 
for  prayer,  attended  the  parish  church  of  Talgarth  on 
Sundays  (a  transept  of  the  building  being  specially  re 
served  for  the  recluses  of  Trevecca),  and  ate  their  meals  in 
common.  So  closely  did  the  rules  of  life  at  Trevecca  re 
semble  those  of  a  Continental  monastery  that  Harris  and 
his  followers  daily  held  a  service  corresponding  to  Lauds 
or  Prime  at  some  hour  between  midnight  and  daybreak,  a 
custom  that  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  verse  translated 
from  a  contemporary  Welsh  bard  : 


'  With  him,  within  Trevecca's  walls, 
Prayer — long  before  the  dawn — is  found  ; 
Whilst  yet  the  reign  of  slumber  falls 
In  listless  dreams  on  all  around.' 


But,  though  wilful  and  erratic  to  the  last  degree,  Harris 
was  by  no  means  deaf  to  the  call  of  public  duty,  and  in 
1759,  under  the  general  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  the 
hermit  of  Trevecca,  on  being  warmly  pressed  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Brecknockshire  to  serve  his  country  by  a 
course  of  military  training,  readily  came  forth  from  his 
retreat  and  accepted  a  commission  in  the  newly  assembled 
Militia  at  Brecon,  twenty-four  of  his  '  monks  '  following 
their  leader's  example  and  entering  the  ranks  as  recruits, 
For  three  years  this  extraordinary  man  remained  in  arms, 
preaching  in  hours  of  leisure,  by  special  permission  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  to  the  Militiamen  then  in 
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training  at  Brecon,  and  finally  retiring  into  private,  or 
rather  monastic,  life  at  the  declaration  of  peace  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  from  this 
picturesque  incident  that  Harris,  in  spite  of  his  sad  repnta- 
tion  for  unorthodoxy  and  disobedience  among  the  bishops, 
was  fully  amenable  to  reason,  and  that  it  only  required 
tact  and  persuasion  to  turn  his  sterling  qualities  to  use. 
If  the  leading  magistrate  of  Brecon  was  able  to  change 
this  wilful  recluse  into  a  good  citizen  and  soldier,  the  chief 
clergy  should  never  have  allowed  Harris's  undoubted 
talents  and  virtues  to  have  been  lost  to  the  service  of  the 
Church.  Howel  Harris  died  at  Trevecca  in  1773,  his  last 
wish  being  that  he  should  be  buried  beneath  the  altar  of 
his  parish  church  of  Talgarth,  where  he  and  his  followers 
had  for  nearly  twenty  years  past  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  services  and  receiving  a  monthly  Sacrament, 
and  where  he  himself  had  first  been  awakened  to  a  true 
view  of  Christian  duty  by  the  preaching  of  Griffith  Jones. 

Howel  Harris,  though  in  close  connexion  with  such 
persons  as  Whitefield  and  Selina  Lady  Huntingdon,  can 
scarcely  be  described  otherwise  than  as  a  brilliant,  if 
eccentric,  lay  member  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  all 
his  life  a  regular  and  consistent  communicant ;  but  such 
is  not  the  case  with  his  former  friend  and  colleague,  Daniel 
Rowland.  Born  in  1713,  this  remarkable  man,  who  may 
in  a  special  sense  be  termed  the  Father  of  modern  Welsh 
Methodism,  evidently  aspired  to  become  the  successor  of 
Griffith  Jones  ;  for  which  position  he  was  in  many  ways 
well  fitted,  being  an  ordained  clergyman  of  undoubted 
piety  and  ability,  though  deficient  in  the  patience  and 
personal  modesty  which  were  among  the  Rector  of  lylan- 
ddowror's  great  charms.  Curate-in-charge  for  his  own 
brother  of  the  remote  parish  of  Llangeitho,  which  was 
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served  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
members  of  his  family,*  Daniel  Rowland,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  was  first  moved  to  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of 
his  holy  office  through  the  preaching  of  Griffith  Jones.  To 
gether  with  Howel  Harris,  Rowland  now  wandered  through 
Wales,  and  even  beyond  its  borders,  when  he  could  spare 
the  time  from  his  own  parish  duties,  preaching  and  educa 
ting  ;  but  in  course  of  time  his  fame  and  popularity  as  an 
orator  of  exceptional  ability  became  so  widely  spread  that 
thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Wales  began  to  flock 
to  lylangeitho,  drawn  thither  by  his  marvellous  powers 
and  fascinating  personality. 

'Attractive  as  the  preacher  might  be,  his  reading  was  equally 
impressive.  It  is  a  singular  testimony  to  the  inherent  power  of  our 
glorious  Liturgy  that  Rowland  found  its  language  the  most  effective 
instrument  in  touching  the  hearts  and,  we  must  add,  in  stirring  the 
fanaticism  of  his  hearers.  It  was  not  his  overbearing  eloquence, 
nor  the  passionate  appeal  to  conscience,  which  no  man  ever  made 
more  forcibly,  but  the  solemn  sound  of  the  Church  of  England's 
prayers,  '  By  Thine  Agony  and  Bloody  Sweat,  by  Thy  Cross  and 
Passion,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us,"  which  first  awoke  the  slumbering 
poetry  of  that  ancient  people  when  he  addressed  and  fired  their 
imagination  with  the  same  fervour  in  religion  which  their  fore 
fathers  had  shown  in  battle.  It  was  while  these  words  were  read 
at  Llangeitho  that  tears  and  convulsive  sobs,  followed  by  cries  of 
"  Gogoniant  \  "  ("  Glory  !  ")  and  "  Bendigedig  !  "  ("  Blessed  !  "), 
first  broke  and  ran  through  the  multitude  like  a  contagious  fever.  . 

'A  similar  excitement  attended  the  preaching  of  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  ;  but  the  latter,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  kindred  scenes 
was  surprised  by  the  emphatic  form  which  the  epidemic  assumed 
in  the  Principality.  Mr.  Milman  has  happily  remarked  that  the 


*  1731,  Rev.  Daniel  Rowland.  1760,  Rev.  John  Rowland. 
1770,  Rev.  Daniel  Rowland.  1790,  Rev.  John  Rowland  (Sir  S. 
R.  Meyrick's  History  of  Cardiganshire,  p.  276). 
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climate  of  Africa  worked  into  the  language  and  creed  of  its  inhabit- 
tants  :  so  in  South  Wales  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  afflatus  (awen)  of 
the  bards  had  passed  from  minstrelsy  into  religion.'* 

The  obscure  little  village  of  I^langeitho,  which  is  to-day 
regarded  with  special  affection  as  the  Mecca  of  Welsh 
Methodism,  lying  in  a  beautiful  but  sparsely  populated 
valley  of  Mid-Cardiganshire,  became,  therefore,  a  rallying- 
point  for  the  religious  life  with  which  all  Wales  was  now 
throbbing,  so  that  thousands  from  time  to  time  made 
their  way  thither  on  horesback,  on  foot,  even  by  boat 
across  the  treacherous  waters  of  Cardigan  Bay.  How 
easily  might  not  all  this  extraordinary  religious  enthu 
siasm,  centred  in  an  earnest  ordained  clergyman,  have 
been  utilized  to  the  glory  of  the  Mother  Church  of  Wales  ! 
How  useless  to  attempt  to  dam  this  current  of  deep  national 
feeling,  laudable  in  itself  ;  and  how  impolitic,  seeing  that 
at  present,  it  was  running  in  orthodox  channels  !  Yet, 
amazing  to  relate,  according  to  popular  tradition,  Dr. 
Squire,  then  bishop  of  St.  Davids,  was  sufficiently  ill- 
advised  to  attempt  this  task  giving  as  his  chief  reason  for 
interference  Rowland's  not  infrequent  practice  of  preach 
ing  outside  his  own  parish,  often  in  unconsecrated  build 
ings. 

'  The  Bishop  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  frequently,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Like  Wesley,  Rowland  appears  to  have  regarded  the 
whole  world  as  his  parish.  Although  Bishop  Squire  has  been  much 
blamed  by  posterity — and  his  action  herein  has  been  judged  more 
by  its  consequences  than  per  se — his  action  was  perfectly  justifi 
able  in  the  interests  of  order  and  discipline  in  his  diocese.  In  the 
erroneous  estimation  of  some  Welsh  historians,  this  inhibition 
amounted,  to  use  common  phrase,  to  "  turning  Rowland  out  of  the 
Church."  There  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  such  an  inference. 

*  Quarterly  Review  :    '  Methodism  in  Wales.' 
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The  inhibition  did  not  apply  to  the  parish  of  L,langeitho,  of  which 
Rowland  was  a  licensed  curate.  It  only  applied  to  those  parishes 
into  which  he  intruded  uninvited.  Nor  is  there  evidence  to  indicate 
that  Rowland  considered  himself  in  any  sense  turned  out  of  the 
Church.  Nay,  he  claimed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  happened  October  16,  1790,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years.'* 

The  whole  story  of  Bishop  Squire's  alleged  interference 
is  very  obscure,  and  the  quotation  given  above  is  only  a 
one-sided  but  well-intentioned  version  of  the  incident 
which  seeks  to  excuse  the  Bishop's  action ;  the  other 
account,  that  usually  accepted  by  the  Welsh  Dissenters 
of  to-day,  is  that  Dr.  Squire,  regarding  Rowland's  methods 
with  alarm  and  his  increasing  fame  with  jealousy,  definitely 
and  deliberately  '  turned  him  out  of  the  Church.'  Though 
the  truth  perhaps  lies  halfway  between  these  two  extreme 
theories,  it  may  be  assumed  safely  that  the  Bishop,  if  he 
moved  in  the  matter  at  all,|  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  thus 
opposing,  instead  of  seeking  to  guide,  Rowland  ;  had  but 
this  English  prelate  in  Wales 

'  Been  to  his  virtues  ever  kind, 
Been  to  his  faults  a  little  blind,' 

the  great  preacher's  services  would  doubtless  have  been 
preserved  to  the  Establishment  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
a  fruitful  cause  of  scandal  and  vituperation,  even  at  the 
present  day,  would  never  have  been  called  into  existence. 
Bishop  Squire's  final  inhibition  is  believed  to  have  been 

*    Yr  Haul,  August,  1902. 

f  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  no  definite  evidence  of  any  such 
alleged  suspension  or  inhibition  of  Rowland  has  yet  been  discovered. 
If  such  a  document  exists,  it  has  certainly  escaped  the  most  diligent 
search. 
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issued  about  the  year  1760,  thirty  years  before  Rowland's 
death,  when  the  popular  curate-in-charge  of  Llangeitho 
withdrew  from  the  parish  church  to  a  conventicle  hard  by 
built  for  his  use  by  his  devoted  followers — '  Rowlandists  ' 
as  they  were  then  termed.  In  this  new  chapel  Rowland, 
now  regarded  with  additional  affection  and  respect,  con 
tinued  to  preach  and  to  administer  the  Sacraments  to 
crowded  congregations,  whilst  the  neighbouring  parish 
church  remained  empty  save  for  the  new  incnmbent,  his 
clerk,  and  Daniel  Rowland's  own  sister,  who  bitterly  re 
sented  her  brother's  conduct  :  a  curious  state  of  affairs, 
of  which  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  the  learned  historian  of 
Cardiganshire,  who  visited  Llangeitho  not  many  years 
after  Rowland's  death,  has  left  an  interesting  account. 

Daniel  Rowland,  '  the  Whitefield  of  Wales/  died  in 
1790  an  ordained  priest  standing  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  and  honestly  believing  that  he  held  this  equivocal 
position  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  To  his  great  credit, 
however,  never  did  Rowland  speak  bitterly  against  his 
Mother  Church,  far  less  open  a  malicious  campaign  against 
her  or  her  system  of  government ;  whilst  his  deep-seated 
belief  in  her  Divine  mission  and  his  hopeful  desire  for  her 
successful  regeneration  are  amply  testified  by  the  colloquy 
(generally  deemed  authentic  and  never  disproved)  between 
the  dying  preacher  and  his  son  Nathaniel : 

"  I  have  been  persecuted  (said  Mr.  R.)  until  I  got  tired,  and 
you  will  be  persecuted  still  more,  yet  stand  by  the  Church  by  all 
means.  You  will  not,  perhaps,  be  repaid  for  doing  so,  yet  still 
stand  by  it — yea,  even  unto  death.  There  will  be  a  great  revival 
in  the  Church  of  England  ;  this  is  an  encouragement  to  you  to 
stand  by  it."  The  son  said,  "Are  you  a  prophet,  father  ?  "  To  this 
he  answered  :  "  No,  I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet, 
but  God  has  made  this  known  to  me  on  my  knees.  I  shall  not  live 
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to  see  it."     Then  the  son  asked  :    "  Shall  I  live  to  see  it  ?  "     He 
then  put  his  hands  for  a  time  over  his  eyes,  and  afterwards  said, 
"  Yes,  you  may  live  to  see  it."  '  * 

Passing  by  the  lives  and  labours  of  William  Williams  of 
Pantycelyn,  the  poet  of  the  Methodist  movement,  '  who, 
like  Fra  Angelico,  never  attempted  to  compose  till  he  felt 
his  soul  near  heaven/  and  Peter  Williams  of  Carmarthen, 
the  editor  of  several  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  both  duly 
ordained  clergymen,  we  come  finally  to  Thomas  Charles 
of  Bala.  This  man,  the  last  of  the  four  great  names  associ 
ated  with  the  rise  and  growth  of  Welsh  Methodism,  was 
born  near  LJanddowror  in  1755,  and  in  his  boyhood  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  humble  parish  church  made 
famous  by  Griffith  Jones's  memory.  As  a  youth  Charles 
was  greatly  attracted  and  influenced  by  the  preaching  of 
Daniel  Rowland,  so  that  he  had  already  begun  to  attend 
the  local  Methodist  meetings  at  Carmarthen  before  his 
matriculation  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1775.  Ordained 
on  Trinity  Sunday,  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  the  curacy 
of  Skipton,  in  Somersetshire,  where  the  fervid  but  unculti 
vated  style  of  the  young  Welshman's  sermons  and  exhorta 
tions  soon  gave  offence  to  an  English  congregation.  Re 
turning  to  his  native  land,  Charles  filled  more  than  one 
curacy  in  North  Wales,  but  finally  found  himself  settled 

*  Life  of  Daniel  Rowland,  Appendix  M.  Quoted  by  the  Quar 
terly  Review,  October,  1849  ;  also,  in  varying  form,  by  Yr  Haul, 
August,  1902.  The  '  persecution  '  alluded  to  by  Rowland  in  this 
exhortation  to  his  son  refers  not  to  his  treatment  by  Dr.  Squire, 
but  to  the  annoyance  caused  him  by  the  action  of  certain  Method 
ists,  who  wished  him  to  be  a  party  to  the  ordination  of  lay  preachers 
(as  had  already  been  done  by  Wesley  in  England),  and  thus  to  com 
plete  the  rupture  with  the  Mother  Church,  a  line  of  policy  which 
Rowland  stoutly  opposed  to  the  last. 
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in  the  little  town  of  Bala  without  money,  without  a  charge 
of  souls,  and  also  without  the  prospect  of  any  further 
employment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bala  itself,  to  which 
he  was  for  private  reasons  closely  attached.  His  position 
at  Bala  and  its  consequences  are  admirably  summed  up 
by  the  late  Judge  Johnes  in  the  quotation  given  below  : 

'  In  North  Wales  the  Methodist  clergy  were  looked  upon  with 
great  jealousy  ;  and  in  the  year  1783  Charles  became  so  unpopular 
with  a  portion  of  his  parishioners  that  he  chose  to  resign  his  curacy  ; 
he  found  it  impossible  to  gain  any  employment  afterwards  in  the 
Church  in  North  Wales.  This  involuntary  idleness  was  a  source  of 
great  anguish  to  a  conscience  like  his,  morbidly  sensitive.  Though 
an  admirer,  and  in  some  respects  a  follower,  of  Rowland,  he  had 
scruples  against  preaching  in  the  Methodist  chapels  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  was  distracted  by  the  idea  of  remaining  idle  ;  and  this  at 
length  drove  him  to  forsake  the  Church  altogether  and  become  a 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  connexion.  .  .  .  He  soon  infused  new 
life  into  their  cause  by  the  well-regulated  system  of  co-operation 
which  he  established  among  the  preachers  of  the  body.  He  was 
himself  indefatigable,  travelling  during  the  most  inclement  seasons 
over  wild  and  dreary  mountains,  and  often  preaching  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  the  midst  of  these  toils  he  began 
to  form  circulating  schools  on  the  model  of  those  of  Griffith  Jones. 
This  he  accomplished  partly  through  the  assistance  of  English 
friends,  and  partly  by  his  stipend  as  a  minister,  which  he  devoted 
entirely  to  this  purpose,  relying  for  his  own  support  on  the  industry 
of  his  wife  ;  he  taught  most  of  the  first  masters  of  these  schools 
himself.'* 

But  though  Charles  may  be  said  to  have  severed  his 
connexion  with  the  Church  as  early  as  1784,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  had  not  acted  wilfully,  but  rather 
had  drifted  unwillingly  into  taking  this  step.  Whatever 


*  Judge  Johnes,  An  Essay  on  the  Church  in  the  Principality  of 
Wales. 
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sentiments  of  private  wrong  or  neglect  Charles  may  have 
harboured,  no  small  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  Mother  Church 
is  shown  in  his  reluctance  in  1811,  as  the  head  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  Church  party  amongst  the  Methodists,  to 
yield  to  the  loudly  expressed  wishes  of  the  majority  to 
provide  for  an  irregular  succession  by  laying  unauthorised 
hands  upon  new  teachers.  Up  to  that  date,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  Methodists  proper,  though  living  wholly 
in  a  religious  atmosphere  of  their  own,  had  kept  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  receiving  the  Communion  from 
regularly  ordained  clergymen,  and  making  use  of  the 
parish  priests  for  the  baptism  of  their  infants.  But  in 
course  of  time  the  action  of  the  bishops,  who  grew  stricter 
in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  as  the  Methodist  element  waxed 
stronger,  put  the  new  body  in  a  dilemma  :  either  it  must 
break  definitely  with  the  Church,  which  now  forbade  her 
priests  to  administer  the  Sacraments  to  Methodists,  or 
else  renounce  every  cherished  conviction  and  practice  in 
obedience  to  prelates  who  neither  spoke  Welsh  nor  under 
stood  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  Welsh  people. 

Under  these  circumstances,  such  strong  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  Thomas  Charles  to  consent  to  a 
rupture  that  finally  he  gave  way  and  the  Great  Schism 
was  completed.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Charles 
soon  had  cause  to  repent  this  decisive  step — if,  indeed,  he 
did  not  in  the  first  instance  regret  giving  it  his  sanction — 
and  that  his  death  at  the  premature  age  of  fifty-eight, 
which  took  place  three  years  after  the  event,  was  as  much 
due  to  the  doubts  and  anxieties  of  his  mind  concerning 
the  Great  Schism  as  to  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  exposure 
in  a  life  devoted  to  preaching,  educating,  and  organizing 
amongst  the  bleak  hills  and  under  the  inclement  skies  of 
North  Wales. 


'  There  was  one  subject  which  had  for  years  been  mooted  by 
some  members  of  the  connexion,  and  which  had  occasionally  been 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  Mr.  Charles.  The  Methodists  had 
hitherto  been  considered  a  part  of  the  Established  Church.  None 
but  episcopally  ordained  ministers  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
among  them  ;  and  their  children  were  baptized  by  the  minister  of 
the  parish  in  which  they  lived.  But  not  a  few  among  them  were 
desirous  of  introducing  a  different  order  of  things — that  is,  of 
having  some  of  the  most  approved  of  the  lay  preachers  ordained 
after  the  manner  of  the  Dissenters,  or  of  the  English  Methodists. 
Mr.  Charles  and,  we  believe,  all  the  clergy  connected  with  them 
resisted  this  proposal  for  a  long  time  very  strongly,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  some  unhappy  circumstances,  would  probably  have  wholly 
prevented  its  final  adoption.  The  most  powerful  plea  which  the 
advocates  of  this  opinion  had  to  urge  was  the  inadequacy  of  the 
small  number  of  clergy  among  them  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
connexion.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  bishops  tended  to  increase 
this  difficulty.  There  were  many  pious  clergy,  besides  those  in 
actual  connexion  with  the  Methodists,  who  occasionally  laboured 
among  them  and  assisted  them.  And  those  clergy  were  on  the 
increase.  But  the  bishops  became  stricter  and  insisted  on  uniform 
regularity.  This  gave  great  advantage  to  those  who  were  for  intro 
ducing  a  new  order  of  things,  and  threw  Mr.  Charles  and  many 
others  into  great  embarrassments.'* 

These  words  of  the  Vicar  of  Syston,  a  contemporary, 
who  was  familiar  with  all  phases  of  the  history  of  the 
Great  Schism,  give  a  straightforward  and  unprejudiced 
account  of  the  position  of  the  Methodists  at  this  critical 
period  ;  and  the  opinion  of  this  valuable  witness,  that 
ordinary  tact  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual 
rulers  of  Wales  might  have  prevented  this  secession,  from 
the  evil  effects  of  which  the  Welsh  Church  is  still  suffering 
visibly,  will  doubtless  be  shared  by  all  impartial  people. 
But  the  condition  of  the  Church  both  in  England  and 
Wales  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 

*  Rev.  E.  Morgan,  Life  of  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala. 
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deplorable :  every  ecclesiastical  abuse  reigned  supreme. 
Nor  could  reasonable  treatment  be  expected  from  bishops 
of  the  type  of  Watson  of  I4andaff,  who  only  visited  his 
diocese,  the  most  populous  of  the  four  Welsh  sees,  on  a 
few  occasions  during  an  episcopate  of  over  thirty  years. 
What  sympathy  or  guidance  could  be  looked  for  from  such 
prelates  towards  '  brain-sick  Methodists,'  of  whose  desires, 
ideals,  natural  characteristics,  language  even,  their  spiri 
tual  fathers  were  totally  ignorant  and  unheeding  ? 

From  the  account  just  given  of  the  lives  of  these  four 
men  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  gauge  the  attitude  of  the 
bishops  and  leaders  of  the  Established  Church  towards 
the  Methodist  movement,  or  to  estimate  their  share  in 
bringing  about  the  final  catastrophe  of  1811.  We  have 
already  seen  that  attitude  vary  in  the  course  of  the  period 
described  from  one  of  modified  approval  and  grudging 
support,  in  the  case  of  Griffith  Jones,  to  one  of  uncom 
promising  hostility  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
and  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  These  gradual 
changes  in  Welsh  ecclesiastical  policy  are  easily  explained. 
In  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  some  tradi 
tions  of  the  old  Elizabethan  policy  towards  the  Church  in 
Wales  still  lingered  ;  there  were  a  few  at  least  of  the 
higher  clergy  who  were  Welshmen  both  in  language  and 
sympathy.  Laymen  of  importance,  such  as  Sir  John 
Philipps  and  Mrs.  Bevan,  threw  themselves  into  the  new 
religious  movement  with  ardour,  and  their  assistance  to  a 
certain  extent  counterbalanced  the  apathy  of  the  bishops. 
In  addition  to  other  reasons  there  was,  moreover,  the 
character  of  Griffith  Jones  himself,  whose  singular  modesty 
made  a  quarrel  with  so  saintly  a  man  well-nigh  impossible. 
But  by  the  time  of  George  III.'s  accession  to  the  throne 
the  native  element  in  the  ruling  body  of  the  Welsh  Church 
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had  disappeared  ;  the  system  of  non-residence  and  plurali 
ties  had  increased  on  all  sides  ;  the  views  held  by  the 
bishops  had  been  gradually  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
Welsh  gentry,  who  under  this  new  English  influence  began 
to  lose  touch  with  the  trend  of  national  feeling  and  aspira 
tions  ;  while  the  burden  of  the  religious  revival  working 
within  the  Church  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  new  men, 
who,  though  perhaps  Griffith  Jones's  equals  in  capacity, 
were  often  lacking  in  discipline.  Under  the  Rector  of 
lylanddowror's  guidance  the  circulating  schools  had  been 
set  up  quietly  and  peaceably  throughout  the  whole  country, 
the  consent  of  the  incumbent  (rarely  withheld)  being  made 
a  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  the  scheme  into  any 
parish.  But  the  behaviour  of  the  new  apostles  of  the 
revival,  such  as  Harris,  Rowland,  Peter  Williams,  Thomas 
Charles,  and  others,  was  too  often  productive  of  disturb 
ances  and  even  of  serious  rioting.  Upon  such  scenes  of 
wild  enthusiasm,  organized  in  the  name  of  religion  by  their 
clergy,  the  dignified  English  scholars  and  theologians  who 
filled  the  Welsh  sees  looked  with  alarm  and  unconcealed 
disgust ;  while  the  whole  system  of  itinerant  preaching, 
so  fascinating  to  the  people  of  Wales,  and  so  capable  of 
good  results  if  properly  directed,  was  equally  dreaded  and 
disliked. 

In  criticising  these  Georgian  bishops  for  their  failure  to 
understand  and  to  guide  this  genuine  national  outburst  of 
religious  zeal,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  com 
pletely  out  of  touch  with  the  life  and  needs  of  the  people  of 
Wales.  As  English  divines,  merely  regarding  the  Welsh 
sees  as  stepping-stones  in  the  episcopal  career,  they 
naturally  failed  to  recognize  the  emotional  character  of 
the  Celt,  and  were  prepared  to  treat  the  dioceses  west  of 
Severn  as  though  English  in  feeling  and  population.  Nor 


had  they  any  trusted  Welsh  clergy  of  light  or  leading  fit  to 
give  advice,  every  post  of  wealth  or  importance  being  now 
held  by  Englishmen,  usually  absentees,  and  in  any  case 
ignorant  or  careless  of  the  spiritual  requirements  of 
Wales. 

The  real  causes  of  the  Great  Schism  were,  therefore, 
ignorance  of  the  vernacular,  all  too  frequent  neglect  of 
duty,  and  universal  want  of  tact  in  dealing  with  the  Welsh 
national  character.  This  last,  which  in  all  probability 
was  the  most  powerful  of  all  three  causes,  amounted 
almost  to  moral  blindness.  One  instance  alone  may  be 
given  here.  Peter  Williams,  the  gifted  commentator  and 
editor  of  several  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  on  one  oc 
casion  travelled  a  great  distance,  probably  on  foot,  to 
consult  with  his  bishop  on  some  matter  which  to  the 
Welshman's  excitable  mind  appeared  of  the  first  import 
ance.  The  uncouth  scholar  and  his  long  story  were  alike 
distasteful  to  the  spiritual  peer,  who,  coldly  dismissing  his 
visitor,  allowed  him  to  depart  from  Abergwili  Palace 
'  without  the  offer  of  meat  or  drink  '  after  his  long  and 
fruitless  journey,  an  unpardonable  insult  in  hospitable 
Wales.*  Can  we  conceive  of  a  modern  Welsh  bishop  act 
ing  thus  in  dealing  with  an  earnest  if  somewhat  erratic 
brother-priest  ?  Yet  this  single  little  incident  gives  us 
the  clue  to  the  ultimate  rupture  between  the  dominating 
English  element  in  the  Church  and  the  Welsh  Methodists. 

To  this  hopeless  want  of  tact  and  insight  on  the  part  of 
the  bishops  we  must,  of  course,  add  the  terrible  internal 
condition  of  the  Church  itself.  We  know  how  unsatis 
factory  was  the  state  of  the  Church  in  England  during  the 

*  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  there  is  another  version  of  this 
story. 


eighteenth  century,  and  we  may  with  certainty  assume 
that,  owing  to  local  causes  of  language,  temperament,  and 
national  feeling  already  described,  her  condition  in  Wales 
was  even  worse  .  As  to  the  scandals  then  prevalent  in 
Wales,  one  instance,  taken  from  many  authentic  examples 
quoted  by  Judge  Johnes  in  his  brilliant  if  bitter  essay  on 
Church  misgovernment,  must  suffice.  An  Knglish-speaking 
cleric  held  the  deanery,  the  chancellorship,  and  nine  livings 
in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  his  curates-in-charge  being 
paid  for  their  services  out  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  In 
fact,  every  cure  of  value  throughout  Wales  being  held  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  by  English 
men,  ignorant  of  Welsh  and  almost  invariably  absentees, 
the  greatest  reward  in  his  Mother  Church  that  a  hard 
working  pious  Welsh  clergyman  of  the  type  of  Griffith 
Jones  or  Thomas  Charles  could  ever  expect  to  obtain  was 
the  charge  under  a  non-resident  rector  or  vicar  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  even  four  parishes  at  a  starvation  wage. 
Can  we,  then,  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  speaking  broadly, 
only  a  singularly  low,  unread,  down-trodden  type  of  Welsh 
priest  could  be  eventually  found  to  enter  and  to  continue 
in  his  National  Church  with  such  a  prospect  before  him  ? 
Can  we  deny  in  the  face  of  these  facts  that  the  secession  of 
the  Methodists  under  Charles  of  Bala,  however  disloyal 
and  rebellious  it  may  be  deemed,  carried  with  it  a  certain 
dignity  of  protest  against  the  universal  corruption  in  the 
Mother  Church,  truly  beloved  to  the  last  by  these  unwilling 
founders  of  modern 'Welsh  Methodism  ? 

Though  gladly  turning  from  this  distant  story  of  mis 
understanding,  misgovernment,  and  secession,  we  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  history  of  this  time  is  still 
living,  and  that  its  evil  traditions  still  to  a  great  extent 
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account  for  the  bitterness,  often  savage  in  its  intensity,  of 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  driven  to  abandon 
their  National  Church  less  than  a  century  ago.  To  those 
who  are  anxious  to  understand  the  true  position  of  the 
Church  in  Wales  to-day  we  insist  that  the  historical  origin 
and  growth  of  Welsh  Methodism  must  be  carefully  studied 
beforehand,  for  the  connection  between  the  great  Schism 

of  1811  and  the  present  time  remains  almost  unbroken. 
****** 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  rise  of  Welsh  Methodism 
and  of  the  Great  Schism  of  1811,  WTC  must  lastly  draw 
attention  to  the  following  salient  points  :  (i)  That  the 
Methodist  movement  with  its  lofty  religious  and  educa 
tional  ideals  had  its  origin  within  the  fold  of  the  Church  ; 
(2)  That  the  six  chief  leaders  of  Welsh  Methodism- 
Griffith  Jones  of  lylanddowror,  Howell  Harris  of  Trefecca, 
Daniel  Rowland  of  lylangeitho,  William  Williams  of  Pant- 
ycelyn,  Peter  Williams  of  Carmarthen,  and  Thomas 
Charles  of  Bala — were  (with  the  exception  of  the  layman 
Harris)  all  duly  ordained  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  and  (3)  That,  although  a  large  number  of 
Methodist  clergymen  passed  in  1811  from  the  Church  into 
the  newly  founded  sect,  yet  not  a  few  Methodists  of  note, 
such  as  Griffiths  of  Nevern,  remained  loyal  to  '  the  Ancient 
Mother,'  as  the  Church  was  for  long  affectionately  styled 
by  the  early  founders  and  followers  of  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodism.  It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  the  melan 
choly  date  of  the  Great  Schism,  and  we  can  take  what 
comfort  we  may  to  ourselves  in  the  circumstance  that 
to-day  all  the  evils  which  more  or  less  directly  occasioned 
this  unhappy  secession  have  long  been  removed  ;  for  no 
Methodist  could  in  these  days  complain  with  reason  of 
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the  general  spiritual  indifference,  of  the  apathy  of  the 
Bishops  who  understand  neither  the  language  nor  the 
temperament  of  the  Welsh  people,  nor  of  the  abuses  of 
plurality  and  non-residence,  which  were  only  too  preva 
lent  in  the  distant  days  of  Charles  of  Bala. 

From  a  careful  study  of  this  period,  it  becomes  obvious 
therefore  that  the  sect  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
now  the  most  prominent  of  the  various  Dissenting  bodies 
of  Wales,  is  historically  the  direct  offspring  of  the  Church 
so  that,  if  (as  it  is  sometimes  argued)  the  Church  in  Wales 
is  an  alien  and  a  foreign  institution,  what  is  to  be  said  on 
behalf  of  the  origin  of  the  sect,  which  emanated  from  this 
so-called  alien  Church  ?  And  although  at  the  present  day 
the  demand  for  Welsh  Disestablishment  ranks  as  a  favour 
ite  tenet  with  this  sect,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  its  early  founders  and  members  bore  no  ill-will  against 
their  'Ancient  Mother  '  (Yr  Hen  Fam),  and  even  openly 
declined  to  attack  her.  At  an  important  general  session 
of  the  sect,  held  at  Bala  in  June,  1834,  some  twenty-three 
years  after  the  Great  Schism,  the  celebrated  preacher, 
John  Klias  of  Anglesea  proposed,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Morris  of  Pembroke  seconded  the  following  resolution, 
deprecating  political  interference,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  500  preachers  present. 


'  That  we  deeply  lament  the  nature  of  that  agitation  now  so 
prevalent  in  this  kingdom,  which  avowedly  has  for  its  object  the 
severance  of  the  National  Church  from  the  State  and  other  changes 
in  ecclesiastical  matters.  We,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  it  per 
tains  not  unto  us  to  interfere  in  such  matters,  and  we  therefore 
strenuously  enjoin  upon  every  member  of  our  connection  to  meddle 
not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change  ;  but  on  the  contrary  to 
pray  for  the  King  and  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  goodness  and  honesty.' 
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With  this  concluding  quotation,  we  must  express  our 
deep  regret  that  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodism  of  our  own 
time  has  departed  so  widely  from  the  path  of  its  old  spiri 
tual  ideals  and  aims  in  order  to  join  in  the  general  attack 
upon  the  Church  that  gave  it  birth. 
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IV. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  DISSENT  IN 
WALES  DURING  THE  NINE 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 


IN  the  previous  essay — '  Welsh  Methodism  :  Its  Origin 
and  Growth  ' — we  have  already  dealt  with  the  internal 
history  of  the  Welsh  Church  during  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
our  account  ending  with  the  Great  Schism  of  1811,  or  the 
definite  secession  from  the  Kstablishment  of  the  Methodist 
element,  which  henceforth  occupies  the  position  of  any  one 
of  the  various  sects  outside  the  pale  of  the  National  Church. 
We  now  propose  to  treat  generally  of  the  subsequent  his 
tory  of  the  Welsh  Church  throughout  the  past  hundred 
years,  so  that  in  studying  the  religious  question  as  it  exists 
in  Wales  in  these  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century, 
we  may  be  able  more  easily  to  appreciate  the  considerable 
changes  in  the  social  and  spiritual  conditions  of  the  Princi 
pality  which  have  preceded  the  Celtic  ecclesiastical  revival 
of  our  own  times. 

For  general  purposes  of  classification  Cymric  Church 
history  during  the  past  century  divides  itself  conveniently 
into  three  periods,  each  consisting  of  some  thirty  years' 
duration  :  (i)  The  years  of  confusion  and  misgovernment 
following  on  the  catastrophe  of  the  Great  Schism  of  1811, 
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and  continuing  until  the  opening  years  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign  ;  (2)  the  early  half  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  ending 
with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hughes  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph 
in  1870  ;  (3)  the  latter  half  of  that  reign  concluded  in 
January,  1901.  Of  these  three  divisions  of  time  the  first 
may  be  styled  the  period  of  English  misrule  and  negligence; 
the  second  a  transitional  period  of  internal  reforms  based 
on  Anglican  models  ;  and  the  third  a  belated  return  to 
the  Church  policy  of  Elizabeth,  with  a  full  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  differences  in  the  English  and  Celtic  re 
ligious  temperaments  and  aspirations. 

It  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  de 
plorable  condition  of  the  Welsh  Church  during  the  first  divi 
sion  of  the  time  mentioned  (1811-1840).  In  the  first  place, 
South  Wales,  with  its  rapidly  growing  population,  was  in  a 
chronic  state  of  all-pervading  poverty  owing  to  the  circum 
stance  that  the  bulk  of  its  ecclesiastical  endowments  had 
long  passed  into  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators  or  of 
wealthy  English  colleges.  To  quote  one  example  alone, 
the  total  combined  revenue  of  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  of 
IvlandafT,  the  most  populous  of  the  four  Cymric  sees, 
amounted  to  less  than  ^700  a  year.  In  North  Wales, 
where  for  the  most  part  the  ancient  emoluments  of  the 
Church  remained  untouched,  matters  were  little,  if  at  all, 
better,  since  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  livings  in  the 
six  northern  counties  had  drawn  into  the  dioceses  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  English 
pluralists,  who  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  absentees. 
Meanwhile  the  parish  churches  throughout  both  North  and 
South  Wales  were  served  mainly  by  a  rough  and  insuf- 
ficently  educated  type  of  native  clergyman,  who  had  often 
to  attend  to  as  many  as  three  churches,  on  a  pitiably  narrow 
stipend.  To  increase  the  scandal,  a  large  proportion  of 
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these  clergy  consisted  of  curates-in-chatge,  with  a  miser 
able  pittance  that  was  only  too  frequently  paid,  not  direct 
by  the  wealthy  pluralists  whose  duties  were  thus  performed 
by  proxy,  but  out  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  a  fund  pri 
marily  intended  to  augment  ill-endowed  benefices. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dissent  was  quickly  approaching 
the  zenith  of  its  power  in  the  religious  progress  of  Wales, 
although  the  primary  education  of  the  Welsh  people  was 
still  largely  supplied  by  the  Church  Schools.  We  have 
already  described  the  withdrawal  from  the  Church  of  the 
Methodists,  and  have  at  the  same  time  noted  the  con 
tinuous  growth  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  in  all  parts 
of  Wales.  How  vigorous  and  rapid  was  this  spread  of 
Dissent  throughout  the  land  can  best  be  realized  by  the 
simple  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Schism  the  meet 
ing-houses  of  the  various  sects  over  the  whole  Principality 
numbered  954,  while  by  the  year  1832  they  had  reached 
the  total  of  1428,  shewing  an  additional  increase  of  nearly 
five  hundred  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  within  a 
space  of  twenty-one  years  :  a  truly  marvellous  and  per 
turbing  circumstance,  even  fully  allowing  for  the  rise  in 
population,  since  every  chapel  so  built  had  of  necessity  to 
be  well  attended  in  order  to  render  it  self-supporting. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  startling  acti 
vity  in  the  building  of  requisite  places  of  worship  by  the 
Dissenters  was  met  by  no  corresponding  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  Establishment,  which  was  complacently  allowing 
its  parish  churches  and  chapels-of-ease,  even  its  four 
cathedrals,  to  fall  into  a  state  of  dilapidation. 

But  the  growing  numerical  strength  of  Dissent  appears 
almost  unimportant  in  face  of  the  terrible  fact  that 
amongst  these  various  sects,  and  no  longer  within  the 
National  Church,  was  to  be  found  the  source  of  almost  all 
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Welsh  spiritual  progress.  Nonconformity  is  shown  at  its 
best  in  these  early  days  of  its  development ;  its  Horebs, 
Beulahs,  Salems,  and  its  innumerable  chapels  (all  quaintly 
named  out  of  Scriptural  text),  which  were  springing  up 
alike  in  town  and  country,  were  being  thronged  by  atten 
tive  multitudes,  often  drawn  together  from  long  distances, 
eager  to  hear  the  impassioned  oratory  of  earnest  religious 
men — men  who,  but  for  a  persistent  policy  of  error  and 
neglect,  should  rightly  have  been  filling  by  their  eloquence 
the  half -ruinous  and  more  than  half -empty  parish  churches 
of  Wales.  Nor  had  this  new  spiritual  fervour  of  the  people 
in  these  early  days  been  contaminated  as  yet  by  that  close 
intermingling  of  politics  with  religion  which  has  become 
so  characteristic  of  Welsh  Dissent  throughout  the  last 
half-century.  The  political  diatribes  and  the  bitter  attacks 
on  the  Established  Church  and  her  clergy,  which  nowadays 
draw  manifest  approval,  were  so  far  conspicuously  absent ; 
the  meeting-house  had  not  yet  been  turned  from  a  fountain 
of  religion  pure  and  undefiled  into  a  nursery  of  agitation 
against  the  existing  laws  of  the  land.  It  was,  in  other 
words,  the  age  of  such  spiritually-minded  men  and  such 
conscientious  leaders  as  John  Klias,  as  Jones  of  Llangan, 
as  that  universally  popular  preacher  Christmas  Kvans, 
who,  like  a  Capuchin  friar  of  the  South,  was  wont  to  fasci 
nate  the  warm-hearted  people  of  Wales  by  addresses  in 
which  broad  humour  alternated  with  the  tenderest  pathos. 
To  sum  up  very  briefly  :  during  the  first  period  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  National  Church  of  Wales,  ruled 
by  wealthy  Knglish  pluralists  and  rerved  by  an  ill-edu 
cated  native  clergy,  had  become  almost  moribund  ;  whilst 
Dissent  was  in  the  hey-day  of  its  spiritual  vigour,  teaching 
its  followers,  both  young  and  old,  spreading  its  tenets  on 
all  sides,  and  as  yet  keeping  itself  free  from  those  fatal 
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poisons  of  sectarian  jealousy  and  political  aims  which  are 
slowly  but  surely  discrediting  to-day  the  position  of  the 
Welsh  Dissenters  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  and  unbiassed 
onlookers. 

Amid  the  depressing  surroundings  of  clerical  avarice, 
apathy,  and  misunderstanding  just  described,  one  figure 
alone  of  the  higher  English  clergy  in  Wales  stands  out  in 
bright  relief,  that  of  Thomas  Burgess,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids 
(1803-1825).  Born  of  humble  parents  at  Odiham  in  Hamp 
shire,  this  estimable  man,  by  his  combined  industry  and 
talents,  began  early  to  achieve  success  in  the  Church. 
Promoted  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-seven 
to  the  largest  of  the  four  Welsh  sees,  the  newly-appointed 
Bishop,  in  marked  contrast  with  his  contemporaries,  and 
notably  with  his  brother-prelate,  Watson  of  lylandaff 
(1786—1816),  who  is  generally  taken  as  the  historic  example 
of  the  Georgian  absentee  bishop,  began  at  once  to  inaugur 
ate  sweeping  changes,  and  '  to  perform  his  duties  with  a 
zeal  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  Christianity.'  A  year  after 
his  enthronement  Dr.  Burgess  established  both  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  the  Church  Union 
in  his  diocese,  with  the  professed  object  of  providing  Sun 
day  schools  for  poor  children,  of  supplying  religious  and 
educational  books  to  the  people,  and  of  raising  a  super 
annuation  fund  for  his  underpaid  and  often  half-starving 
clergy.  Shocked  at  the  indifference  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  Church  displayed  by  his  predecessors,  who  were 
wont  to  ordain  rough  farm-lads  almost  straight  from  the 
plough,  the  new  Bishop  now  insisted  on  a  preliminary 
seven  years'  course  of  training  at  certain  grammar-schools 
(of  which  Dr.  Burgess  himself  licensed  four  additional 
foundations)  before  admitting  any  candidate  to  Holy 
Orders. 
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Nor  did  the  Bishop's  liberality  towards  his  poverty- 
stricken  diocese  fall  behind  his  activity  in  the  matter  of 
organization  and  reform.  Although  the  income  of  St. 
Davids  was  at  this  time  but  £1200  a  year  (little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  present  value),  Dr.  Burgess  was  enabled 
to  give  freely  towards  the  various  schemes  and  institutions 
which  he  had  himself  called  to  life  in  his  diocese  by  means 
of  the  income  accruing  from  a  wealthy  prebendal  stall  at 
Durham,  which  he  still  held  accordng  to  the  universal 
custom  of  the  time — an  unique  instance  of  the  despoiled 
Cymric  Church  benefiting  at  the  expense  of  her  younger 
and  wealthier  sister.  But  Bishop  Burgess'  most  cherished 
aim  was  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  a  properly- 
equipped  college  on  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  model, 
which  might  afford  a  suitable  education,  both  general  and 
theological,  for  the  young  intending  clergy  of  Wales.  By 
setting  aside  a  fixed  portion  of  his  yearly  revenue,  by 
generous  donations,  and  by  inducing  the  better  provided 
of  his  own  clergy  to  devote  a  tenth  of  their  stipends  to  the 
same  purpose,  Dr.  Burgess  at  length  succeeded  in  collect 
ing  the  sum  of  .£11,000,  to  which  were  subsequently  added 
through  his  unwearied  intercession  and  personal  influence, 
further  grants  of  money  from  the  King  and  the  Universi 
ties.  In  1822  the  foundation-stone  of  the  famous  College 
of  St.  David  at  lyampeter  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  in  person; 
and  though  three  years  later  translated  to  Salisbury,  Dr. 
Burgess  continued  to  supervise  and  to  improve  by  every 
means  within  his  power  the  institution  which  he  always 
regarded  as  the  most  important  achievement  in  a  long, 
busy,  and  honourable  career. 

As  founder  of  a  popular  college  of  which  Wales  is  justly 
proud  to-day,  the  memory  of  good  Bishop  Burgess  is 
naturally  held  in  reverential  gratitude  by  all  Welsh  Church- 
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men  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  most  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  many  of  the  Bishop's  schemes  were  unfavourably 
received  by  such  of  the  native  clergy  and  laity  as  still  had 
the  true  interests  of  the  Cymric  people  at  heart.  Often 
excellent  in  themselves  and  always  well-intentioned  as  were 
all  his  proposed  changes,  Dr.  Burgess'  acknowledged  policy 
of  Anglicizing  the  Welsh  National  Church  brought  him 
into  frequent  collision  with  the  few  Celtic  spokesmen  and 
champions  that  still  remained. 

It  was  the  Bishop's  fixed  opinion  that  the  schismatic 
state  of  the  whole  country  was  primarily  due  (apart  from 
widespread  clerical  corruption)  to  the  general  ignorance  of 
the  English  tongue  among  the  Welsh  people ;  and  to 
remedy  this  adverse  condition  by  the  universal  teaching  of 
the  English  language  and  by  the  introduction  of  English 
methods  of  thought  and  culture,  became  from  the  first  his 
fully-avowed  object.  To  thoughtful  Welshmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  heartily  supporting  their  excellent 
prelate  in  his  sincere  and  vigorous  attempts  to  suppress 
the  more  flagrant  abuses  in  the  Church,  this  wholesale 
Anglicizing  policy  appeared  more  likely  to  increase  than  to 
lessen  the  suspicion  and  dislike  of  the  mass  of  the  popula 
tion  with  regard  to  the  Establishment.  Concerning  this 
unfortunate  and  lasting  divergence  of  opinion  on  Church 
policy,  the  following  extract  from  the  biography  (written 
by  his  son,  the  Rev.  St.  George  Williams)  of  the  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams,  vicar  of  Lampeter,  one  of  the  Bishop's 
leading  clergymen,  and  to  a  certain  point  one  of  his  chief 
supporters,  will  serve  admirably  to  illustrate  the  opposing 
views  held  by  the  leading  Welsh  clergy  and  their  Englirh 
Bishop  on  this  all-important  question  as  to  the  best  means 
of  arresting  the  rapid  exodus  of  the  people  from  the  Na 
tional  Church  and  of  attracting  them  back  to  the  fold 
which  they  had  recently  forsaken  : 
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'As  to  one  point  in  the  management  of  these  schools  [Circula 
ting  Welsh  Charity  Schools]  the  Bishop  and  my  father  were  again 
unfortunately  at  issue.  His  lordship  felt  anxious,  as  was  certainly 
very  natural,  that  the  schools  should  be  organized  on  a  plan  that 
would  tend  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  a  language  of  which  he 
himself  was  ignorant  ;  while  my  father  .  .  .  being  thoroughly  ac 
quainted  with  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  the  flock  under  his 
care,  knew  by  experience  that  the  people  were  not  able  to  receive 
religious  instruction  in  any  other  tongue,  and  that  to  persist  in  such 
a  scheme  would  drive  away  the  Church  members  that  yet  remained.' 

That  this  combined  ignorance  and  dislike  of  the  ver 
nacular  should  have  proved  a  stumbling-block,  even  to  so 
zealous  a  reformer  and  painstaking  a  bishop  as  Burgess 
fully  proved  himself,  was  but  to  be  expected.  However 
natural  and  plausible  at  the  time  may  have  appeared  the 
Bishop's  arguments  on  behalf  of  his  Anglicizing  policy, 
subsequent  events  have  shown  clearly  that  on  this  vital 
point  of  Welsh  Church  government  the  native  clergy  were 
better  informed  than  the  well-meaning  Knglish  scholar,  to 
whom  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  needs  and 
ideas  of  the  Cymric  people  was  of  necessity  denied. 

It  is  in  this  early  but  typical  example  of  differences  of 
opinion  on  Welsh  Church  policy,  such  as  arose  between 
Bishop  Burgess  and  his  leading  clergy,  that  we  see  at  once 
revealed  the  great  underlying  cause  of  the  alienation  of  the 
Cymric  people  from  their  National  Church.  The  native 
tongue  for  good  or  for  evil  is  a  fixture  in  Wales  ;  and  not 
only  the  vernacular  itself,  but  also  the  native  thought  and 
method  that  are  involved  in  its  existence.  No  outsider, 
however  talented  or  studious,  can  ever  hope  thoroughly  to 
master  that  difficult  language  which  for  some  mysterious 
reason  has  remained  in  its  full  strength  west  of  the  Severn, 
whereas  its  sister-tongues  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Corn 
wall  have  long  ceased  to  act  as  living  forces  ;  while  with- 
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out  an  intimate  knowledge  of  colloquial  Welsh  (which  an 
eminent  Celtic  divine  once  characterized  as  '  almost  an 
impossibility  in  a  stranger  ')  and  without  its  correlative 
emotional  afflatus  the  best  endeavours  of  the  Knglish 
preacher  or  organizer  must  of  necessity  fail  to  bear  their 
expected  fruit.  The  practical  unimpassioned  Knglish 
style  of  address,  so  amply  appreciated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  is  utterly  alien  to  the  excitable  nature  of  the  Celt, 
who  delights  in  fiery  oratory,  and  whose  peculiarity  it  is  to 
be  swayed  by  a  maze  of  eloquence  rather  than  by  cool 
argument.  The  halting  Welsh  of  such  few  English  scholars 
as  had  conscientiously  studied  the  vernacular  and  the 
would-be-Hnglish  accent  and  manner  aped  by  the  native 
clergymen  educated  on  an  Anglican  model  alike  prove 
unattractive  to  the  Celtic  mind,  no  matter  how  virtuous 
the  man  or  how  well  contrived  his  argument ;  while 
graphic  verbosity,  displaying  a  complete  command  of 
Welsh  expression  and  idiom,  with  perhaps  no  other  quality 
to  recommend  it,  will  never  fail  to  draw  a  large  and  ad 
miring  congregation  in  all  parts  of  Wales.  But  in  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  even  granting  that 
so  zealous  and  active  a  leader  as  Dr.  Burgess  were  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  the  utter  failure  of  the  Knglish 
clergy  who  then  ministered  in  Wales  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  inborn  characteristics  of  the  mass  of 
the  Welsh  people  would  have  acted  more  powerfully 
against  any  well-meant  efforts  than  their  total  gnorancei, 
or  half-knowledge  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  '  I  cannot  help 
thinking/  observes  that  shrewd  critic  of  Knglish  clerical 
domination  in  Wales,  Johnes  of  Garthmyl,  '  that  if  the 
Cambro-British  dialect  would  be  annihilated  in  a  day,  the 
want  of  sympathy  between  the  clergy  and  their  flocks 
would  still  continue  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  people 
from  the  Kstablishment.' 
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Our  second  division  of  time  (1840-1870)  is  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  period  of  transition,  showing  us 
the  gallant  and  protracted  struggle  against  enormous  odds 
of  the  newly-awakened  Church,  and  taking  us  to  the 
culminating  point  of  the  social  and  educational  march  of 
Dissent.  With  a  monoglot  Welsh-speaking  population 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  new  industrial  dis 
tricts,  with  scarcely  any  funds  available  for  the  work  of 
spiritual  extension,  with  a  large  number  of  useless  clergy 
still  in  possession  of  many  important  livings  and  offices 
throughout  the  country,  the  regeneration  of  the  Welsh 
Church  must  have  appeared  an  almost  hopeless  task  to 
the  pioneers  of  the  Victorian  revival.  Though  the  general 
torrent  of  ecclesiastical  reform  had  already  swept  away 
the  whole  system  of  pluralities,  of  absenteeism,  and  also  of 
the  thinly-veiled  nepotism  that  had  long  been  prevalent 
in  North  Wales,*  making  any  recurrence  of  these  abuses 
practically  impossible  in  the  future,  yet  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  sweeping  legislation  could  scarcely  be  ex 
pected  to  appear  until  at  least  one  more  generation  had 
passed  away  ;  until,  in  fact,  death  or  Hnglish  preferment 
should  have  removed  one  by  one  the  many  holders  of 
vested  interests,  who  still  blocked  the  path  to  progress  and 
further  improvement  in  the  Welsh  National  Church. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  difficulties  not  a  little 
useful  work  was  unobtrusively  accomplished  in  these  early 
days  by  such  prelates  as  Copleston  and  Thirlwall,  by 
Ollivant  and  Campbell,  conscientious  Knglish  forerunners 
of  the  Welsh  bishops  of  our  own  days.  Many  country 
churches  were  restored  or  rebuilt ;  decency  and  order 

*  See  particularly  the  statistics  of  patronage  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  Asaph,  quoted  by  Judge  Johnes  in  his  Essay  of  1832. 
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were  once  more  introduced  into  Divine  service ;  new 
churches,  new  mission-rooms,  and  new  schools  were 
building  in  the  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire 
valleys — valleys  that  within  the  space  of  two  generations 
had  been  changed  from  fern-clad  solitudes  into  busy  town 
ships  with  a  teeming  and  ever-increasing  population  of 
artisans  and  colliers.  Amid  these  newly-risen  centres  of 
industry  in  South  Wales  the  revived  efforts  of  Churchmen 
were  already  beginning  to  meet  with  more  success  than  in 
the  rural  parts,  for  here  at  least  they  wrestled  on  less 
unequal  terms  with  the  various  Nonconformist  sects 
which,  now  grown  bolder  and  even  becoming  antagonistic, 
were  beginning  to  claim  the  whole  body  of  the  Welsh 
people  as  their  own  exclusive  charge.  But  in  the  country 
districts  all  efforts  had  so  far  proved  practically  useless  in 
the  face  of  an  evil  reputation  and  of  an  all-powerful  Dis 
sent,  which,  perhaps  naturally,  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  regard  this  new  orthodox  revival  with  sympathy  ;  and 
though  a  distinct  improvement  both  in  the  performance 
of  the  services  and  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  country 
clergy  was  gradually  becoming  visible,  the  general  con 
ditions  of  the  rural  parishes  remained  unaltered.  A  former 
Dean  of  Llandaff  has  left  us  a  humorous,  but  by  no  means 
an  inaccurate  or  overdrawn,  description  of  the  average 
Welsh  country  parish  in  the  fifties,  showing  alike  the  dead- 
ness  of  its  Church  life  and  the  complacent  superiority  of 
its  Dissenting  element  : 

'  You  enter  the  Church,  and  find  perhaps  five  pews  occupied. 
In  one  the  squire  slumbers  in  the  softest  corner  of  the  manorial 
seat.  In  another  the  butler's  attitude  shows  that  he  is  sharing  the 
repose,  though  not  the  cushions,  of  his  master.  The  third  pew  is 
filled  by  the  rector's  family  ;  the  fourth  by  his  domestics.  The  fifth 
is  occupied  by  the  wife  and  children  of  the  parish  clerk,  bound,  by 
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virtue  of  his  office,  to  conform  externally  to  the  Church.  But  where 
is  the  population  ?  A  glance  at  the  interior  of  the  neighbouring 
Zoar  or  Ebenezer  will  show  you  them.  There  they  sit,  as  thick  as 
bees  in  a  hive,  stifling  with  heat,  yet  listening  patiently  to  the  thun 
dering  accents  of  a  native  preacher,  which  you  have  heard  while  you 
were  yet  far  off,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  air.  Tan 
uffern  (hell-fire)  is  the  expression  which  falls  oftenest  on  the  ear. 
The  orator  is  enforcing  his  favourite  doctrine  of  reprobation  upon 
his  rustic  hearers,  and  you  cannot  help  fearing  that  they  are  men 
tally  applying  his  teaching,  by  complacently  consigning  the  squire, 
the  rector,  and  the  parish  clerk  to  an  uncovenanted  doom.'* 

It  was  on  this  point — the  desertion  of  the  rural  popula 
tion — that  the  Welsh  Church  had  been  sorest  struck.  It 
spite  of  lack  of  workers,  in  spite  of  the  universal  want  of 
funds  both  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  and  for  ill- 
endowed  livings,  in  spite  of  the  selfish  greed  and  indiffer 
ence  displayed  by  the  wealthy  employers  of  Welsh  labour, 
the  devoted  efforts  of  Churchmen  were  beginning  to  show 
decided  results  in  the  towns  and  more  thickly-populated 
mining  districts  ;  but  in  the  sparsely-peopled  country 
parishes,  now  entirely  under  the  moral  sway  of  Dissent, 
recovery  of  lost  influence  must  have  been  regarded  even 
by  the  most  sanguine  Churchmen  of  that  day  as  practically 
impossible.  Thanks  to  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  past, 
which  was  now  bearing  its  full  crop  of  evil  fruit,  almost 
the  whole  of  rural  Wales  was  still  being  served  by  an  in 
ferior  body  of  clergy,  while  all  the  more  capable  and  pious 
young  Welshmen  of  the  lower-middle  and  labouring 
classes  had  long  since  drifted  into  the  ranks  of  Noncon 
formity  ;  so  that  the  very  type  of  parish  priest  after 
which  the  Bishops,  charged  with  the  heavy  duties  of  re- 

*  '  The  Church  of  the  Mountains,'  Edinburgh  Review,  October, 
1853. 
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organization,  were  now  so  anxiously  seeking,  had  almost 
ceased  to  exist  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment. 
Bitter  was  the  cry  for  a  supply  of  native  candidates  of  the 
type  of  Griffith  Jones,  of  Peter  Williams,  even  of  Daniel 
Rowland  ;  for,  however  vigorous  the  policy  and  excellent 
the  ideas  of  these  new  spiritual  rulers  of  the  Welsh  Church 
might  be,  their  anxious  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  country 
were  doomed  to  failure  without  the  assistance  of  an  efficient 
body  of  native  clergymen  to  act  upon  their  orders  and 
advice. 

As  recently  as  1870  the  late  I/ord  Aberdare  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  deplore  the  extreme  paucity  of 
Welsh-born  and  Welsh-bred  clergymen  fit  to  undertake 
episcopal  duties,  even  suggesting  that  preference  should 
be  given  to  such  prominent  English  priests,  resident  in 
Wales,  as  had  acquired  the  language  and  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  special  requirements  of  the  Principality.  And  yet 
at  that  critical  moment  the  most  crying  need  of  the  Welsh 
Church  was  the  possession  of  a  full  complement  of  purely 
native  clergy  who  could  clearly  understand  the  national 
traits  and  desires  of  the  people,  and  by  a  particular  know 
ledge  and  sympathy  (of  necessity  absent  in  the  best  Eng 
lish  Churchmen)  win  back  to  the  Establishment  the  alien 
ated  masses  of  their  own  countrymen.  In  short,  the 
Church  in  these  days  of  trial  and  struggle  had  a  double 
task  to  accomplish,  for  she  had  first  to  discover  and  educate 
the  requisite  Welsh  priesthood  before  she  could  proceed, 
with  any  definite  hope  of  success,  on  her  real  mission  of 
regaining  the  ground  lost  in  the  past.  How  difficult  of 
performance  was  the  former  part  of  her  task  the  quotation 
given  below  from  a  speech  of  the  late  Dean  Edwards  of 
Bangor  will  amply  testify.  Not  only  was  the  desired  class 
of  national  clergyman  conspicuous  by  its  absence  through- 
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out  Wales,  but  the  machinery  to  obtain  and  perfect  the 
body  of  men  necessary  for  the  priesthood  was  likewise 
quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  being  indeed  of  a  kind 
likely  to  bring  into  Holy  Orders  the  mediocre  or  undesir 
able,  and  to  exclude  the  very  type  of  Welshman  most 
urgently  required  by  the  Church  : 

'  The  social  characteristics  of  Wales  render  it  not  only  unneces 
sary  but,  even  if  it  were  possible,  absolutely  undesirable,  that  the 
majority  of  its  clergy  should  come  from  what  are  called  the  higher 
classes.  ...  It  is  necessarily  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
clergy  in  Wales  will  always  be  drawn  from  the  lower-middle  and 
working  classes.  It  is  most  conducive  to  the  influence  of  the  Church 
that  is  thould  be  so.  A  clergy  so  derived  by  virtue  of  older  associa 
tions  and  more  living  sympathy  will  influence  the  masses  of  the 
people  more  powerfully  than  a  clergy  who  have  only  a  professional 
acquaintance  with  their  social  atmosphere.  At  the  present  time  a 
large  proportion  of  the  clergy  derive  their  origin  from  the  classes 
which  I  have  named.  But  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  young  men 
from  those  classes  who  now  seek  Holy  Orders  are  not  always  the 
men  who  are  marked  by  the  proper  natural  gifts  for  the  sacred 
ministry,  and  that  they  are  often  very  insufficiently  educated.  At 
the  same  time  the  education,  scanty  as  it  is,  which  now  suffices  to 
secure  Holy  Orders,  is  unfortunately  up  to  the  present  time  so  far 
costly  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  very  many  young  men  who,  with 
respect  to  their  natural  endowments,  are  admirably  fitted  for  the 
ministry.  It  often  happens  that  the  naturally  clever  and  eloquent 
son  of  a  small  farmer,  artisan,  or  collier,  who  is  most  anxious  to 
receive  a  fitting  education  for  Holy  Orders,  is  unable  to  do  so,  be 
cause  his  friends  have  absolutely  no  command  of  money.  At  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  the  dull  ungifted  son  of  a  neighbour,  who 
happens  to  have  scraped  together  some  £200  01  £300,  is  sent  for  the 
shortest  available  time  to  some  college,  where  he  acquires  that 
amount  of  classical  lore  and  theological  science  (that  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe)  which  suffices,  inasmuch  as  better  men  are  not 
forthcoming  to  fill  the  vacancies,  to  command  the  enforced  leniency 
of  the  Bishop's  chaplains.  Into  what  channel  does  that  other  youth 
throw  his  energies  ?  Supported  at  some  Dissenting  college  bv  the 


contributions  of  Dissenting  congregations,  he  is  in  due  time  enabled 
to  devote  his  energies,  with  an  embittered  spirit,  to  the  irregular 
ministry  of  the  Nonconformist  pulpit,  and  to  do  much  to  weaken 
the  influence  of  that  Church  which  has  practically  denied  him  any 
sphere  of  usefulness.'* 

From  these  pressing  difficulties  of  the  Church  let  us 
now  turn  to  the  prospects  and  position  of  Dissent,  which 
we  have  already  described  as  reaching  its  zenith  in  this 
middle  period  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  its  social, 
moral,  and  educational  pre-eminence  throughout  the 
Principality  was  now  added  a  distinct  political  influence. 
Constitutional  changes,  both  in  Church  and  State,  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  had  been  rapidly  succeeding  each 
other  since  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  every  measure 
necessarily  throwing  more  and  more  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  middle  classes,  and  after  the  later  extensions  of  the 
franchise  granted  in  1867  and  1882  into  those  of  the  lower 
middle  and  working  classes  also.  The  sharp-witted  political 
leaders  of  the  day  were  of  course  quick  to  grasp  these  facts 
and  to  turn  them  to  account,  so  that  long  before  the  middle 
of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  Nonconformity,  following  the 
interested  counsels  of  these  men,  had  already  begun  to 
assume  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  enfeebled  National 
Church. 

This  change  from  the  old  non-political  traditions  of 
Welsh  Dissent  was  not  of  course  either  universal  or  im 
mediate  ;  for,  although  reform  was  everywhere  in  the  air, 
the  old-fashioned  Nonconformist  minister,  of  the  type  of 
John  Hlias,  was  inclined  to  deplore,  and  even  to  resent, 
this  newly-sprung  desire  for  vengeance  now  openly  ex- 

*  Dean  Edwards,  The  Calling  and  Education  of  the  Clergy  for  the 
Church  in  Wales,  speech  made  in  August,  1870. 


pressed  for  the  first  time  against  the  Mother  Church ;  much 
as  Daniel  Rowland  and  Charles  of  Bala  had  in  days  past 
protested  against  the  schismatic  proposals  of  the  majority 
of  the  Methodists.  But  the  unworldly  and  milder,  and 
consequently  more  religious,  type  of  Dissenting  minister 
was  gradually  disappearing,  while  the  uprising  generation 
of  preachers,  smarting  under  past  wrongs  and  insults 
which  their  fathers  rather  than  themselves  had  suffered, 
and  with  their  political  star  in  the  ascendant,  was  now 
jealously  regarding  the  social  status  and  slightly  better 
stipend  of  orthodox  brethren.  Such  persons  were  conse 
quently  becoming  eager  to  lead  the  combined  forces  of 
Welsh  Nonconformity  in  a  political  crusade  of  vengeance 
and  spoliation,  which  the  existing  weakness  of  the  Church 
and  her  still-clinging  evil  reputation  for  past  abuses 
seemed  to  invite  with  every  hope  of  ultimate  success.  To 
strengthen,  develop,  and  disseminate  this  newly-contrived 
policy  throughout  Wales  the  services  of  the  native  Press, 
which  was  already  a  strong  moral  force  in  the  land,  were 
called  freely  into  requisition. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  considerable  part  which 
the  religious  Press  had  already  played  in  the  moral  de 
velopment  of  the  Cymric  people.  The  grammars,  com 
mentaries,  catechisms,  educational  works  of  all  kinds 
which  had  poured  forth  from  Bala,  from  Llandovery,  from 
Carmarthen,  from  Wrexham,  and  from  other  centres  had 
nobly  supplemented  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  orthodox 
Revivalists,  who  had  previously  taught  the  Welsh  people 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  read  and  to  reflect.  But  the 
same  fountain  in  the  hands  of  other  men  and  in  a  different 
age  could  be  made  to  flow  with  bitter  as  well  as  with  sweet 
waters.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  William  IV.  there  ap 
peared  the  weekly  Amserau  Cymru  (Times  of  Wales), 
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founded  and  edited  by  the  able  William  Rees  ('  Gwilym 
Hiraethog  '),  who  may  be  styled  the  father  of  the  Welsh 
political  Press  ;  and  the  success  of  this  new  venture  was 
so  marked  and  so  rapid  that  other  journals  on  a  similar 
plan,  to  suit  the  special  tenets  of  the  various  sects,  speedily 
sprang  into  existence.  Although  the  views  held  and  the 
language  employed  by  the  contributors  to  these  early 
newspapers  were  temperate  and  harmless  in  comparison 
with  the  aims  advocated  and  the  means  of  attainment 
suggested  in  modern  times  by  such  papers  as  the  Seren, 
the  Tyst,  the  Genedl,  and  especially  by  the  notorious  Baner 
— that  firebrand  against  all  law  and  order  in  the  anti-tithe 
agitation  of  the  eighties — all  these  productions  were  more 
or  less  permeated  with  Radicalism  of  the  most  advanced 
type.  With  little  or  no  moderating  influence  in  the  ver 
nacular,  either  clerical  or  secular,  to  counterbalance  the 
tone  of  this  journalistic  campaign  among  a  people  for  the 
most  part  incapable  of  reading  or  writing  English,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  in  less  than  half  a  century  since 
the  first  appearance  of  William  Rees's  organ  the  whole  of 
the  Welsh  lower  classes  had  fallen  completely  under  the 
control  of  this  propaganda. 

'  By  the  year  1870  the  Nonconformist  bodies  of  Wales  were  sup 
porting  two  quarterlies,  sixteen  monthlies,  and  ten  weeklies,  entirely 
dependent  on  peasant  writers  and  peasant  readers,  which,  as  might 
easily  have  been  anticipated,  have  made  the  Welsh  people  a  nation 
of  political  Dissenters.'* 

Political  Dissenters !  By  means  of  the  Press  two 
distinct  movements,  one  religious  and  the  other  secular, 
came  to  be  so  blended  as  to  grow  practically  identical  in 

*  Rev.  D.  Williams,  paper  on  the  Welsh  Church  Press,  read  at 
the  Church  Congress,  Swansea,  1879. 
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scope  and  character,  while  through  the  same  instrumen 
tality  a  fictitious  unity  has  been  given  for  a  time  to  the 
jarring  sects  of  Wales.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  of 
the  two  diverse  elements  of  which  Political  Dissent  is  to-day 
admittedly  composed,  the  worldly  and  aggressive  is  ever 
bound  to  wax  stronger,  while  there  must  be  a  correspond 
ing  loss  of  spiritual  life  and  vigour  in  the  other.  More  than 
fifty  years  ago,  when  this  dual  alliance  was  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  the  growing  tendency  of  political  aims  and  re 
ligious  teaching  in  Wales  to  coalesce  (and  with  their  fusion 
the  consequent  loss  of  spiritual  power)  had  already  been 
noticed  and  commented  upon  by  acute  observers,  who 
may  possibly  have  foreseen  its  ultimate  logical  conclusion 
as  we  know  it  to-day. 

'  We  appeal  not  only  to  the  shade  of  John  Elias,  whose  old  age 
complained  of  the  decay  of  sound  preachers  and  the  increase  of  sin, 
and  of  God  hiding  His  face,  but  to  the  estimate  which  the  most 
Christian-minded  amongst  themselves  [the  Dissenters]  at  this  day 
would  form  of  their  own  congregations.  Do  they  find  truth  and 
honesty  of  mind,  with  all  other  Christian  graces,  flourish  and 
abound  ?  or  does  the  strong  religious  meat  which  they  supply 
rather  fail  to  nourish  their  hearers  in  those  qualities  which  the 
heathen  called  virtues,  and  with  which  the  Christian  cannot  dis 
pense  ?  Is  not  even  the  aggressive  temper  which  an  increasing 
section  of  their  body  has  of  late  years  shown  against  the  Church  a 
sufficient  indication  that  something  is  wrong  in  themselves  ? 
Wherever  the  house  of  prayer  is  turned  into  a  nursery  of  sedition, 
or  a  theatre  of  declamation  against  all  government  and  all  old  truth, 
there  needs  no  audible  voice,  "  Let  us  go  hence,"  we  recognize  the 
unmistakeable  sign  of  the  good  spirit  departing.  We  are  here  only 
saying  what  their  own  teachers  in  their  best  days  would  have  said.'* 

We  now  reach  the  third  and  final  division  of  time — the 
period  which  merges  the  history  of  the  past  in  the  con- 

*  Quarterly  Review,  1849. 


temporary  events  that  we  follow  to-day.  The  year  1870 
will  always  form  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  existence 
of  the  ancient  British  Church,  for  in  this  year  the  return 
to  the  national  policy  of  Elizabeth,  for  which  so  many 
generations  of  earnest  Welshmen  had  vainly  striven,  was 
at  last  authoritatively  announced  in  the  first  Welsh  nomina 
tion  to  a  Welsh  see  since  the  year  1714.  As  we  know, 
the  appointments  of  Dr.  Basil  Jones  to  St.  Davids  and  of 
Dr.  Lewis  to  Llandaff  speedily  followed  upon  the  conse 
cration  of  Bishop  Hughes  at  St.  Asaph,  while  a  little  later 
the  retirement  of  Bishop  Campbell  raised  yet  another 
Welshman,  Dr.  Lewis-Lloyd,  to  the  see  of  Bangor,  thereby 
completing  the  work  of  nationalizing  the  Celtic  episcopate. 
From  an  opposite  point  of  view  the  same  date  is  also  of 
the  first  importance,  as  marking  roughly  the  beginning  of 
the  era  of  open  political  agitation  against  the  Church, 
which  may  be  reckoned  from  the  Irish  Disestablishment 
Act,  passed  less  than  two  years  before. 

To  dwell  closely  upon  the  two  most  striking  incidents 
of  the  struggle  between  the  Church  and  Dissent  during  the 
past  thirty  years — the  widespread  anti-tithe  agitation  of 
the  eighties  with  its  wild  lawless  scenes,  more  suggestive 
of  a  bread  riot  in  Spain  or  Sicily  than  a  semi-religious 
movement  among  a  well-educated  and  highly  prosperous 
community,  and  the  recent  lamentable  deadlock  over  the 
Education  Act — does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  this 
essay,  which  is  intended  solely  to  show  the  connecting 
links  between  the  past  and  present  ecclesiastical  position 
in  Wales. 

But,  reluctantly  passing  by  these  interesting  move 
ments  of  yesterday  and  to-day,  we  turn  to  certain  matters 
in  connexion  with  Church  reorganization  in  Wales  which 
still  demand  our  earnest  attention — matters  that  are  in 
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reality  the  outcome  of  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  past — 
the  question  of  the  vernacular  (or  rather  the  conflict  of 
the  two  tongues,  each  of  which  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
special  language  of  the  country)  ;  some  aspects  of  oc 
casional  conformity  ;  the  increased  participation  of  the 
clergy  in  the  social  and  literary  life  of  the  people  ;  and 
the  need  of  an  extension  of  the  episcopate. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  four  points  is  the 
first  named,  the  much-discussed  relationship  between  the 
two  language?  and  between  their  respective  schools  of 
thought  and  expression.  There  are  to-day  within  the 
Welsh  Church  two  parties — one  the  extreme  Celtic,  which 
in  its  zeal  for  all  that  is  peculiarly  Welsh  is  desirous  that 
the  Church  should  appeal  exclusively  to  national  emotion 
and  ideals  ;  the  other,  while  duly  anxious  to  supply  the 
predominating  force,  the  Welsh,  with  all  that  it  justly 
demands,  yet  insists  upon  a  full  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  the  English  language,  which  forms  the  invaluable 
medium  whereby  all  the  educated  inhabitants  of  the 
Principality  are  brought  to  understand  and  appreciate 
each  other.  To  neglect  English  to-day  would  be  as  mis 
taken  a  policy  as  was  the  unfair  and  unpatriotic  system 
of  ignoring  the  Welsh  language  in  the  past ;  it  would  be  a 
reactionary  measure  that  would  decidedly  tend  to  reduce 
the  dignity  and  catholicity  of  the  Church,  that  under 
proper  government  is  fully  qualified  to  minister  alike  both 
to  Anglo-Saxon  and  to  Celtic  needs. 

With  regard  to  this  burning  question  the  parishes  of 
Wales  may  be  divided  into  three  separate  classes  :  (i) 
those  in  which  English  is  practically  the  only  tongue 
spoken,  as  in  South  Pembrokeshire,  in  Gower,  and  in  large 
portions  of  Monmouthshire,  Flint,  Brecknockshire,  and 
Radnorshire  ;  (2)  those  in  which  the  vernacular  is  uni- 
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versal,  in  these  days  consisting  principally  of  rural 
villages  and  mountainous  districts,  but  still  numbering  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  labouring  communities ;  (3)  those 
in  which  both  languages  prevail. 

The  treatment  of  the  first  two  classes  of  parish  obviously 
presents  no  difficulty  ;  but  as  to  the  third,  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  important  section,  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  are  at  once  placed  in  a  dilemma.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  these  bilingual  parishes  the  Welsh  predomi 
nates  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  English,  from  which  it 
might  naturally  be  inferred  that  the  native  tongue  and 
methods  should  be  given  the  preference  ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  English-speaking  minority  is  conformist,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  Welsh  are  professing  members  of  the 
various  chapels  of  the  neighbourhood.  To  abandon 
English  and  to  perform  the  services  wholly  in  Welsh 
would  therefore  often  mean  an  all-but-empty  church, 
while  to  refrain  from  Welsh  for  the  sake  of  the  conforming 
minority  would  not  only  cause  the  few  remaining  Welsh- 
speaking  Churchmen  to  secede,  but  would  also  obviously 
prevent  any  possible  return,  in  the  future,  of  the  alienated 
congregation,  and  thus  tend  to  verify  a  favourite  but 
mendacious  maxim  of  political  Dissent — viz.,  that  in 
Wales  the  church  is  exclusively  reserved  for  the  English- 
speaking  rich,  and  the  conventicle  for  the  Welsh-speaking 
poor.  The  adoption  of  a  mixed  service  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
please  either  party  in  the  church  congregation,  nor  is  the 
system  (frequently  adopted  in  towns)  of  alternate  Welsh 
and  English  services  generally  found  popular ;  in  fact 
the  question,  still  unsolved,  of  this  conflict  of  tongues,  is 
just  as  prominent  and  acute  to-day  as  it  was  fifty  years 
ago,  in  Dean  Conybeare's  time  : 
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'  These  bilingual  parishes  constitute  the  chief  difficulty.  If  an 
Englishman  is  appointed  to  them,  how  can  he  satisfy  the  Welsh  ? 
if  a  Welshman,  how  can  he  minister  to  the  English  ?  The  clergy 
man  should  of  course  be  able  to  speak  both  languages  ;  but  he  must 
speak  one  of  them  as  an  acquired,  the  other  as  a  native  tongue  ; 
and  the  very  circumstance  which  attracts  his  Celtic  parishioners 
will  repel  the  Saxons.  Again,  how  is  he  to  manage  about  the  ser 
vices  ?  Here  he  cannot  please  both  nations  ;  so  he  is  reduced  to  a 
compromise,  which  pleases  neither,  by  performing  services  alter 
nately  in  either  tongue.'* 

What  suggestion,  then,  can  be  offered  with  regard  to 
this  vital  matter  of  Church  discipline  ?  An  excellent  plan, 
if  feasible,  would  be  for  such  parishes  to  possess  two  bi 
lingual  clergymen — one  English  in  sympathy  and  by 
education,  the  other  a  thorough  Cymro  in  heart  and  under 
standing — who  could  at  different  times  appeal  to  the  two 
elements  in  their  mixed  congregation.  But  this  elaborate 
and  expensive  arrangement,  although  the  most  desired 
solution  of  the  difficulty  (especially  where  two  separate 
churches  for  the  parish  can  be  supported),  is  only  possible 
of  attainment  in  certain  highly  favoured  populous  centres, 
for  amongst  the  mass  of  the  bilingual  country  parishes  a 
second  resident  priest  is  a  great  rarity.  The  remedy  we 
recommend  for  this  anomaly  would  be  the  adoption  of  a 
regular  system  of  well-trained  itinerant  Welsh  preachers, 
who  should  be  exclusively  employed  in  serving  this  class 
of  parish  in  addition  to  the  regular  incumbents. 

For  it  is  open  knowledge  that  any  eloquent  preacher, 
orthodox  or  unorthodox,  can  in  Wales  always  attract  an 
overflowing  congregation,  and  it  is  both  curious  and  in 
structive  to  observe  how  a  parish  church  that  has  continued 
half -empty  throughout  the  whole  year  will  at  the  favourite 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  1853. 
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Welsh  festival  of  harvest-home  be  crowded  to  suffocation 
on  the  two  occasions  on  which  strange  clergymen  of  some 
note  are  announced  to  preach.  By  taking  advantage  of 
this  national  trait,  much  might  be  accomplished  to  draw 
and  to  hold  the  Welsh-speaking  inhabitants,  particularly 
in  the  country  districts.  Variety,  eloquence,  and  earnest 
ness  in  preaching  form  the  delight  of  the  average  Welsh 
congregation,  so  that  with  the  prospect  of  an  occasional 
change  of  preacher,  the  parish  church  will  prove  at  least  as 
acceptable  to  the  local  population  as  its  present  Zoars  and 
Ebenezers. 

We  now  pass  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  occasional 
conformity,  a  national  peculiarity  which,  if  properly 
treated,  ought  to  tell  strongly  in  the  Church's  favour.  We 
have  just  spoken  of  the  crowded  congregations  at  harvest 
festivals,  where  Nonconformists  usually  form  the  majority; 
and  we  may  add  that  this  custom  of  attending  church  on 
special  occasions  is  so  universally  practised  as  to  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  there  is  no  deep-rooted  doctrinal 
objection  to  the  Establishment  or  her  services  in  the  minds 
of  the  Welsh  populace.  This  fact  it  is  which  clearly  shows 
us  the  essential  difference  that  underlies  the  cases  of  the 
Welsh  and  Irish  Established  Churches — cases  which  a 
certain  type  of  politician  loves  to  call  '  parallel  instances  of 
an  alien  Establishment  thrust  upon  an  unwilling  people.' 
To  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  deduction — which  the  late 
Archbishop  Benson  characterized  as  '  a  grotesque  error,  a 
groundless  comparison  ' — we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
pages  of  contemporary  history.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
observed  in  Ireland  a  vast  cohesive  body,  united  in  faith 
and  feeling,  and  comprising  some  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  nation,  guided  and  supported  by  the  diplomacy  and 
the  resources  of  the  Vatican,  drawn  up  in  close  array 
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against  an  institution  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had  been 
regarded  with  special  hatred  by  all  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
since  Tudor  times.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Wales  we  have 
a  group  of  Dissenting  sects,  practically  all  of  modern 
growth,  embracing  every  gradation  of  Protestant  dogma, 
and  joining  together  for  one  purpose  only — viz.  the  over 
throw  of  their  mother  Church,  who  in  her  turn  outnumbers 
any  one  of  them  singly  :  that  is  to  say,  we  have  the  case 
of  a  mixed  and  by  no  means  harmonious  majority  opposed 
to  a  minority,  considerable,  alert,  and  ever  increasing  in 
strength  and  numbers.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  separated  from  her  Dissenters  by  a 
bridgeless  ocean,  and  the  Anglican  Church  from  many  of 
hers  by  only  a  rill ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  this  easily- 
crossed  rill  of  division  between  '  Church  '  and  '  Chapel '  in 
Wales  that  we  have  high  hopes  for  the  future,  since  it  is 
old-fashioned  prejudice  (for  which  there  is  year  by  year 
less  excuse),  and  not  doctrinal  abhorrence,  which  keeps  so 
many  Dissenters  from  passing  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Church. 


'  In  the  anarchy  of  unauthoritative  ministrations  and  in  the 
Babel  of  rival  sects  the  average  Welshman  is  guided  very  much  by 
accidental  influences  in  the  choice  of  his  religion.  The  accidents  of 
birth,  association,  and  locality  have  generally  induced  him  to  attach 
himself  to  his  favourite  denomination.  But  so  free  is  he  from  the 
obligations  of  dogmatic  conviction  that  on  migrating  into  a  different 
district,  in  which  some  other  sect  is  in  the  ascendant,  the  change  of 
place  is  not  seldom  accompanied  by  a  change  of  religious  profession. 
The  Church  also  to  some  extent  shares  this  happy  immunity  from 
the  condemnation  of  her  dogmatic  principles.  Her  shortcomings 
are,  it  is  true,  not  unfrequently  the  theme  of  Dissenting  eloquence. 
But  her  revenues,  her  spiritual  sterility,  and  the  social  character 
istics  of  the  clergy  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  her  spiritual 
principles.  All  who  have  had  any  insight  into  the  inner  life  of 
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Welsh  Nonconformists  can  bear  unhesitating  testimony  that  the 
alienation  of  the  people  from  the  Church  is  not  due  to  any  hostility 
to  her  dogmatic  teaching.  From  the  first  general  rise  of  Welsh 
Nonconformists  in  the  eighteenth  century,  through  all  its  variations 
down  to  the  present  day,  its  power  has  been  the  protest  of  the  Cym 
ric  people,  not  against  the  essential  doctrines  and  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  but  against  the  cold,  alien,  mechanical  forms  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  diction  in  which  those  doctrines  have  been  preached, 
and  those  sacraments  have  been  administered,  to  the  souls  of  an 
impassioned  race.  That  such  is  the  case  every  observer  qualified 
for  judgment  by  knowledge  of  the  people  and  of  their  language, 
and  unbiassed  by  partiality  towards  an  opposite  conclusion,  cannot 
fail  to  testify.'* 

Our  third  point  relates  to  the  attitude  of  the  clergy 
towards  the  local  eisteddfodau,  the  national  contests  in 
music  and  literature  which  from  time  immemorial  have  so 
largely  influenced  Cymric  social  life.  From  these  ancient 
bardic  meetings,  and  consequently  from  the  Welsh  world 
of  thought  and  letters  which  centres  in  them,  the  clergy — 
and  we  may  add  the  gentry  also — are  far  too  apt  to  hold 
aloof,  or  else  to  take  only  a  languid  and  somewhat  patron 
izing  part  in  their  proceedings.  It  may  be  argued  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  and  a  few 
other  important  gatherings,  the  standard  of  the  literary 
productions  is  too  low  to  arouse  their  interest ;  but  surely, 
if  this  be  the  case  (which  we  by  no  means  admit) ,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  clergy  themselves  might  by  their  com 
petitive  efforts  help  to  raise  the  tone  and  standard  of  these 
meetings.  Among  Welsh  country  parsons  are  to  be  found 
not  a  few  good  poets  and  musicians,  while  many  possess 
considerable  antiquarian  or  historical  knowledge ;  yet, 
speaking  generally,  they  contribute  little  to  support  these 

*  Dean  Edwards  :  A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.,  1870. 
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competitions,  which  are  invariably  attended  by  large  local 
audiences.  The  result  is  that  the  existence  of  these  eistedd- 
fodau  has  somehow  come  to  be  regarded  as  dependent  on 
the  extreme  political  Nonconformist  and  so-called  '  Nation 
alist  '  movement  in  Wales,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
it  would  be  prudent  for  the  clergy,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  to  compete  more  freely,  to  take  a  more  decided 
interest  in  these  local  meetings,  and,  where  necessary,  to 
try  to  produce  a  higher  tone  of  thought  and  literary  work. 
Nothing  would  more  redound  to  the  general  esteem  of  the 
clergy  than  a  popular  belief  that  they  constituted  the 
guiding  spirit  in  these  contests,  to  which  the  Welsh  people 
cling  so  tenaciously  and  with  such  affection.  Nor  should 
it  be  overlooked  that  at  the  larger  gatherings  Knglish  is  by 
no  means  excluded  from  the  general  scheme  of  compe 
tition,  so  that  the  monoglot  English-speaking  clergy  of 
Wales  (of  whom  there  will  always  necessarily  be  a  con 
siderable  number)  can  by  these  means  identify  themselves 
with  their  purely  Celtic  brethren  in  subjects  of  common 
interest.  No  other  country  but  Wales  possesses  so 
powerful  a  vehicle  of  thought  and  progress,  nor  one  so 
capable  of  expansion  for  good  ;  consequently  it  is  indeed 
strange  that  as  yet  the  immense  power  of  these  local  eis 
teddfod  an  has  not  been  properly  realized  by  those  who  have 
every  right  to  take  the  lead  in  the  religious,  social,  and 
literary  life  of  the  Welsh  people. 

I/ast,  we  come  to  the  urgent  need  of  an  increase  in  the 
Welsh  episcopate.  Kpiscopacy  in  Wales  is  the  hall-mark 
of  the  Church,  which  distinguishes  her  teaching  and  dis 
cipline  from  those  of  Dissent ;  so  that  it  is  especially  re 
grettable  that  the  historic  dignity  of  their  ancient  Mother 
Church  cannot  be  more  suitably  and  widely  impressed  on 
the  people.  Until  recent  times  a  Bishop  in  the  ordinary 
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mind  was  an  inaccessible  personage,  rarely  to  be  seen  or 
heard,  but  living  in  a  magnificent  palace  and  driving  in  a 
fine  carriage  ;  even  to-day  this  same  reputation  for  aloof 
ness  and  social  splendour  clings  to  the  office  in  the  public 
estimation.  This  existing  distrust  is  not  of  course  the  fault 
of  the  four  hard-worked  prelates  who  to-day  so  ably  up 
hold  the  dignified  traditions  of  the  Celtic  Church,  but  of 
the  impossibility  of  their  task.  The  ever-increasing 
population  of  the  see  of  Llandaff  certainly  requires  a 
second  diocesan,  while  the  enormous  area  of  St.  Davids, 
with  its  scattered  inhabitants  and  its  insufficient  means 
of  communication,  could  with  advantage  be  subdivided 
into  three  separate  bishoprics.  But  with  the  existing 
machinery  for  the  creation  of  new  sees,  and  with  the 
jealous  opposition  of  political  Dissent  towards  such  schemes, 
an  increase  in  the  regular  Welsh  episcopate,  in  the  face  of 
the  vast  expense  of  the  legal  difficulties  involved,  together 
with  the  hostility  of  one  party  in  Parliament  and  the 
indifference  of  the  other,  appears  under  the  present  circum 
stances  a  sheer  impossibility.  But  this  useful  project  need 
not  be  entirely  abandoned,  for  judicious  appointments 
might  be  made  of  suffragan  bishops  (taking  for  their  titles 
the  half-forgotten  names  of  historic  sees — Caerleon,  lylan- 
badarn,  Margam,  and  the  like),  so  that  episcopal  visita 
tions  might  become  frequent  and  general  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  the  prejudice  and  ignorance  bred  of 
the  past  might  thus  be  dispelled. 

With  this  brief  allusion  to  the  needs  of  the  Welsh  epis 
copate  the  present  article  must  close.  We  feel,  however, 
that  some  apology  is  due  for  so  rapid  and  curtailed  a  sketch 
of  the  two  concurrent  movements  of  the  Church  and  Dis 
sent,  which,  taken  together,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
whole  history  of  Wales  during  the  past  hundred  years, 
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since  every  local  event — moral,  social,  or  political- -can, 
directly  or  indirectly,  be  traced  to  a  religious  cause.  The 
abbreviated  treatment  of  this  theme,  at  once  so  exhaustive 
and  so  complex,  has  necessarily  compelled  us  to  omit  many 
salient  points ;  yet  this  general  description  of  the  fall, 
the  recovery,  and  the  revival  of  the  Welsh  Church,  which 
the  last  century  has  witnessed,  ought  to  give  us  ground 
for  confidence  in  the  present  condition  of  our  Church, 
that  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  it  is  indeed  '  an  ad 
vancing  Church,  an  active  Church,  and  a  living  Church/ 
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